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THE NIGHTINGALES OF OUSE. 
(To her who steers.) 


MoRE mellow falls the light and still more 
mellow, 
Flushing our Ouse that bears the boat 
along 
’*T ween grassy banks we love where, tall 
and strong, 
The buttercups stand gleaming golden yel- 
low. 
And hear the nightingales of Porto Bello !— 
Love makes us know each bird! In all 
that throng 
No voice seems like another ; soul is song, 
And never nightingale was like its fellow. 


For, whether born in breast of Love’s own 
bird, 
Singing its passion in those islet-bowers 
Whose sunset-colored maze of leaves and 
flowers 
The rosy river’s glowing arms engird, 
Or born in human souls —twin-souls like 
ours — 
leaps from deeps unplumbed by 
spoken word. 
THEODORE WATTS. 


“The River of Slepe,’”’ near Houghton, 
May 14, 18—. Athenzum. 


Song 


TO MABEL, 


THouGH, Mabel, scarce an hour is past 
Since first you opened that romance, 
Already now to ‘‘ Part the Last”’ 
You turn a surreptitious glance. 
Why, surely soon enough you'll learn 
The fate of each fictitious friend ; 
You've scarcely done with Chapter One 
Before you want ‘‘to know the end !” 


The heroine’s stupendous feats, 
The hero’s indignation fine, 
At which the wicked duke retreats 
Quite routed all along the line, 
The noble deeds, the stirring scenes, 
To none of these will you attend 
Till certain quite that all comes right, 
That marriage-bells are at the end. 


Well, if the bard might moralize, 
He would remark, I think, that man, 
Throughout existence, ever tries 
To imitate your simple plan ; 
In guessing what is still to come 
Long days with scant result we spend ; 
We too would look throughout the book, 
We too would like to know the end ! 





The Nightingales of Ouse, ete. 


And yet, I venture to maintain, 
To read your stories through were best, 
A course whereby their plots would gain 
No inconsiderable zest ; 
So, Mabel, in the tale of life, 
Whatever lot the fates may send, 
Fulfil each day as best you may, 
Nor strive too soon to know the end ! 
Temple Bar, ANTHONY C. DEANE. 


IN A LONDON SQUARE, 


BELOVED city, whence thy potent charm 
To call the wanderer back? Thy dome, 
above 
Whose summit shines the cross, where 
lights the dove, 
Holding dear ashes in its sheltering arm 
Of happy warriors, safe from war’s alarm ? 
Or thy fair fane, bidding the fancy rove 
From fretted fanwork down through 
marble grove ? 
Not these remembered make my heart 
grow warm ; 
Not towers of Parliament, or hall of Steven. 
But, shut with iron gates, a quiet square, 
Green-turfed, tree-shaded, still, where all 
arow 
The tall, pale virgins of the garden grow, 
Where I, with easeful book or friend may 
share 
The peace of lilies in the hush of even. 
Argosy. MARION METEYARD. 


TO THE LOYALISTS OF IRELAND. 


Sons of the strong stern race that forced 
the ford 

Through Boyne’s dun water when the triple 
might 

Of Stuart, Pope, and Bourbon strove to 
smite 

From out their grasp the liberating sword, 

And held at bay the savage-swarming horde 

From Foyle’s bare bank and Derry’s naked 
height, 

Fear not lest your hereditary right 

Of brotherhood with Britain be ignored. 

It is not to be borne, nor thought, that we 

Should now abandon you who saved us 
then, 

Or watch, with hands inert, flagitious men 

Rob you of freedom whose sires kept us 
free. 

Stand you but firm, we will enforce again 

One realm, one rule, unsevered by the sea. 

National Review. ALFRED AUSTIN. 





Rembrandt and the Dutch School. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

REMBRANDT AND THE DUTCH SCHOOL.' 

THE range of the painter’s art is 
infinite. There is the art which is the 
expression of the sublime and the 
conception of the ideal ; the art which 
reflects the charms of nature ; the art 
which is the handmaid of history and 
biography ; and the art which is the 
more or less realistic interpretation of 
contemporary life and manners. There 
are the paintings which should be left 
to their appropriate resting-places over 
the high altars of stately cathedrals 
and churches, in the refectories of con- 
vents or in the reception-halls of pal- 
aces ; and there are the paintings which 
seem destined for quiet domestic inte- 
riors, and which grow upon us as the 
friendly familiars of our solitude. 
For, after all, the collections in the 
great public and private galleries, al- 
though their value is inappreciable and 
their interest inexhaustible, are essen- 
tially heterogeneous and incongruous. 
The gems are there and the sparkle 
may be undimmed; but they are so 
many jewels torn from their settings. 


In the rough and inadequate classifica- 
tion we have indicated by way of illus- 
tration, there is no difficulty in defining 


the place of the Dutch School. There 
are ambitious exceptions which serve 
to prove the rule, but it is essentially 
local, dramatic, and realistic ; were we 
to express ils characteristics and con- 
ditions in a word, we should say it was 
self-contained. The great artists of 
the Italian Renaissance, for example, 
revived and regenerated the traditions 
they had inherited from Greece and 
Rome —from esthetic paganism and 
the devotion of primitive Christianity ; 
they breathed the atmosphere of cul- 
ture and refinement; they flourished 
under the patronage of the Church they 
glorified, and of princes who rivalled 
each other in the cultivated splendors 
of their courts. Nor were the south- 
ern republics less favorable to the arts. 
As Michael Angelo’s majestically Ti- 
tanic genius decorated the ceilings of 

1 Rembrandt, sa Vie, son CEuvre, et son Temps. 


Par Emile Michel, Membre de l'Institut, Paris: 
Libraire Hachette et Cie. 1893. 
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the Vatican chapels; as the master- 
pieces of Raphael and Correggio at- 
tracted crowds of worshippers to the 
shrines they adorned, so the gorgeous 
pageants which were the pride of Ven- 
ice in its palmy days suggested subjects 
for the brushes of the Titians and 
Tintorettos. Mutatis mutandis, it was 
much the same in Spain ; for the Span- 
ish monarchs, through their polities 
and zeal for their religion, were always 
in close relations with Italy. 

The Dutch School, on the other 
hand, may be said to have created 
itself. No doubt it reflected the influ-- 
ences of the Renaissance, as the arctic 
icebergs reflect the cold rays of the 
same sun which is diffusing its warny 
lustre on the slopes of the Riviera. 
But the real Dutch Renaissance was 
when the struggling and persecuted 
people shook off the foreign yoke, and 
found themselves at the close of the 
war of liberation in a position to make 
money and enjoy life. It is undeniable 
that the Dutchman has a genius for 
art as for commerce. But even when: 
the Dutch traffickers began to be mer- 
chant princes, the conditions were- 
greatly against the Dutch painter.. 
When all around him were making for— 
tunes or living comfortably by trade,,. 
the commodities he produced ruled low 
in the market. He had neither the: 
habit nor the means of travelling, andl 
thus his genius was thrown back upom 
itself. Moreover, his temperament wag 
rather prosaic and practical than ro- 
mantic and imaginative. His surround- 
ings were quiet and tame, though they 
had a quaint picturesqueness of their 
own. He lived among polders and 
dreary sand-dunes, and looked out 
upon meadows traversed by canals and 
drenched in the reeking sea-fogs. We 
naturally associate lively sensibilities 
with brightness and sunshine, and the 
Dutch scenery is depressing as the cli- 
mate. The flat monotony of the rural 
landscape was only broken by the sails 
of the windmills, or by the tall spires 
of the village churches, which often 
scarcely touched the sea-level. The 
consequence was that these isolated 
and independent Dutchmen founded a 
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school of their own. In so far as they 
merely painted what they saw, their 
realism was marvellous; and within 
certain definite limits, with almost 
invisible shortcomings, they even ex- 
celled in the sublime. As for the rise 
and rapid growth of the school, it is 
unparalleled in art-history. Almost 
entirely home-educated, but eminently 
conscientious and laborious, they soon 
became masters of coloring and _ tech- 
nique. In little more than a single 
generation the school had attained its 
highest level. Circumstances, as well 
as their naturally artistic temperament, 
indicated or enforced the choice of the 
subjects. The man who lived by the 
brush or the graving-tools was bound to 
sell his pictures or etchings. The Hol- 
landers, who were simple in their 
tastes and homely in their habits, bad 
adopted the Reformed religion. There 
was little demand, as in the superb 
edifices of Catholic Flanders, for Cru- 
cilixions, Transfigurations, or Descents 
from the Cross. The patrons of the 


painters were the wealthy guilds and 
municipal corporations, or private indi- 


viduals in comfortable circumstances. 
It is to the patronage of the guilds that 
modern connoisseurs are indebted for 
such masterpieces as the miscalled 
** Night-watch ” of Rembrandt, or Van 
der Helst’s ‘‘ Congress of Munster.’ 
The scientific societies and the univer- 
silies suggested-such technical subjects 
as the famous *“‘ Lesson of Anatomy.” 
And as the prominent personages in 
these great paintings were painted 
from the life, so the fashion had arisen 
among the private burghers of be- 
queathing their portraits to their fami- 
lies. In England we are apt to talk 
coutemptuously of the gifted artist who 
takes to portrait-painting as “ going in 
for pot-boilers.”” In Holland the por- 
trait-painting at first, and for long, was 
the highest, as it was the most profit- 
able, branch, of the profession. It ap- 
pealed strongly to the ambition of the 
aspirant, for it was by the portraits of 
statesmen and merchants, which would 
be carefully preserved as_ heirlooms, 
that he might best hope to immortalize 
himself. And, with Dutch forethought 
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e 
in case of there being any mischance 
in the matter, he generally took care, 
like Rembrandt, to multiply present- 
ments of himself. 

But, after all, the demand for por- 
traits was necessarily restricted ; and, 
moreover, the veritable artistic genius 
refused to work always for lucre in 
the same regular grooves. Then the 
painter turned his attention to domestic 
decoration. The Dutch of all classes, 
from the patricians of Amsterdam and 
the Hague to the cattle-breeders of 
Friesland and the fishermen of the 
Zuyder Zee, still delight to adorn the 
walls of their living-rooms with china 
that is often invaluable, and engray- 
ings that are generally indifferent. 
The well-to-do townsfolk in the Dutch 
Renaissance had taken to purchasing 
pictures. What they most appreciated 
were the faithful reproductions of the 
familiar scenes they loved. So we have 
the delightful reflections of that peace- 
ful and industrious life which has 
scarcely altered appreciably at the pres- 
ent day. There was a quai-corner or a 
canal bridge, with the bright brass 
knockers on the house doors, the little 
mirrors at each side of the parlor win- 
dows, and the hay-barge lying at its 
moorings, with the bargeman smoking 
on the caboose. There were the bustle 
in the open-air bourse and the bargain- 
ing inthe open-air fish-market. Then 
the literally realistic turned to the real- 
istically humorous. The Dutchmen of 
the seventeenth century were far from 
being generally licentious, but they 
were gross; the matrons were not 
given to blushing, and the men would 
shake their sides at coarse buffoonery. 
So we have the village Kirmess and 
the suburban fairs ; the boors smoking 
and drinking in the wayside alehouses ; 
and the troopers halting for refresh- 
ment, and flirting with the rustic belles. 
Even Rembrandt, in his younger days, 
must be condemned as a flagrant of- 
fender against our notions of decency. 
There are side-scenes and byplay in 
some of the best of his works which 
would be pronounced most offensive 
now, were they not sanctified by his 
memory. We doubt not that Teniers 

















and Ostade and their confréres drew 
shrieks of laughter by their grotesque 
studies of unsophisticated surgery ; the 
boor having his tooth drawn by the 
blacksmith’s forceps, and the patient 
being cut for the stone by the razor of 
the village barber. More soberly droll 
were the quaint domestic romances of 
Gerard Dou, — the savant in spectacles 
musing over a case with askinny finger 
on the pulse, or the wrinkled beldame 
bending over her spindle, while the 
granddaughter, seated demurely in the 
background, lends an ear to the lover’s 
whispers. Those artists who multiplied 
their pet subjects, addressed themselves 
habitually to the popular taste. Assur- 
edly they aimed low, but they had well 
measured their powers, and they inva- 
riably hit the mark. Now and then 
there was an exception like Terburg, 
who, without attempting original con- 
ception, struck into a line of his own. 
Terburg’s pictures seem to have been 
meant for the boudoir and the fashion- 
able beauty ; and there were very few 
boudoirs or ladies of fashion in the 
Holland of his day. He left compara- 
tively few of his works, and when any 
one of them comes into the market, it 
fetches a fancy price. In one respect 
they are worth any money that may be 
given for them. No Dutchman has a 
more exquisite command of delicate 
technique ; and not even Vandyke, 
when draping his corpses in_ their 
shrouds, shows so marvellous a gift for 
handling whites in contrast with all 
shades of complexion. The gloss of 
Terburg’s white satins and the shim- 
mer of his brocades are inimitable. 
Yet at the best it seems to us the pros- 
titution of fine art to the glorification of 
the haberdasher and milliner. When 
Worth was at the height of his fame 
in imperial Paris, he might have ap- 
propriately hung a Terburg over his 
chimneypiece, with the certainty, be- 
sides, of having made an excellent in- 
vestment. 

From the scents of the boudoir and 
the full-flavored atmosphere of the fish- 
market, it is pleasant to turn to the 
landscape and marine pictures. The 
Dutch are born seamen ; great part of 
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the country is laid down in grass ; and 
if they have a passionate attachment to 
anything besides finance and com- 
merce, it is for ornamental gardening. 
The dream of the Dutchman is mala- 
rious retirement to a summer-house 
overhanging a stagnant canal, where 
he inhales the odors of his jonquils and 
admires the blaze of his tulip-beds be- 
tween the puffs of his pipe and the sips 
of his schiedam. Scott credits even the 
truculent Dirk Hatteraick with the 
dream of retiring to a blooming garten 
like a burgomaster. Thus there could 
be no more suitable embellishment of a 
rural lust-haus than paintings of flower- 
beds and flowers, and that gave an im- 
pulse to the fashion of flower-painting. 
Not even Sneiders and Honde-Koeter, 
in their studies of dead game and lively 
poultry, are more true to the tints and 
the forms than the most famous of the 
flower-painters. We do not know that. 
the farmers and graziers were ever 
great patrons of art. But the wealthy 
merchants of Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam had. their country estates, and the 
stock they raised for the dairy or the. 
butcher was bound to be represented 
on the walls of the city mansions. No 
animal painter has ever surpassed Paul 
Potter. He lived fast and died young, 
but happily he made the most of his 
brief span, and worked with the bril- 
liant indefatigability of the Dutchman. 
He is best known by his “ Young 
Bull”? at the Hague, which was res- 
cued for, Holland at the Congress. of 
Vienna, after it had been stolen by 
that intelligent connoisseur Napoleon. 
We should never have known how rich 
even England was in Potters had it not 
been for the exhibitions of the old 
masters at Burlington House, And, by 
the way, there is a little Potter at, 
Bearwood, which would be worth any 
money in reason to any millionaire if 
it ever were sent tothe hammer. Yet 
in those pictures the characteristic 
Dutch realism is almost exaggerated. 
Our English cattle-painters always 
seem to us, as a rule, to assume that 
their beasts have had every attention. 
They might have been fattened at the 
Home Farm at Windsor, or if High- 
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landers or Aberdeenshire at the Mains 
of Abergeldie. In the coat of the 
young bull at the Hague we read the 
signs of the changing temperature and 
the brine-salted pasturage of the pol- 
ders, although his shapely frame is not 
unelothed with flesh. Were he shown 
this season at the Royal Academy, we 
eould tell at a glance that he knew as 
little of oilcake as a Kanaka of caviare. 
Yet in his degree the game-looking 
beast displays as much character as 
any English courtier by Vandyke or 
any Spanish grandee by Velasquez. 

We said that within certain definite 
limits the realistic Dutchmen gave the 
rein to their imaginations. That is 
shown by their marine painters in their 
magnificent sea-pieces. Turner him- 
self in his prime, and before he went 
mad, never brought such marvels of 
meaning out of dim obscurity, or played 
more effectively with fog and cloud and 
storm. Before the enterprise of Am- 


sterdam made the North Holland Canal, 
the Dutch pilots had to bring the heavy- 
laden Indiamen with their costly car- 
goes to the shelter 


of the Texel, 
through a labyrinth of shifting shoals 
and outlying islands. Frequently, and 
for days together, the low-lying shores 
were enveloped in curtains of impene- 
trable fog. These dangers and the 
possible catastrophes came feelingly 
home to the anxious hearts of specu- 
lative merchants and underwriters. 
Nothing could be pleasanter, when the 
good ship from Batavia was quietly 
discharging her freight before the win- 
dows, than to gaze placidly through a 
haze of wine-fumes and tobacco-smoke 
at a picture of the perils she had 
escaped, and which had encompassed 
her even to that threshold. And so, as 
a taste for the sublime and. terrible was 
developed, the painters~ turned their 
attention to subjects which, doubtless, 
demanded vigorous and even original 
treatment, but which drew little on the 
imagination. To one who had been 
familiar from boyhood with the turmoil 
of the elements in a country only de- 
fended against the fury of the ocean 
by its formidable dykes; who had 
watched the gathering of the storm be- 
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hind banks of lowering cloud, it was 
easy to present the scenes of a ship- 
wreck, when the cumbrous Indiaman 
was drifting dismasted at the mercy of 
winds and waves. A still more favor- 
ite subject for these marine realists, 
because it came within the range of 
their every-day experiences, was a 
scattered fishing fleet from Scheven- 
ingen or the Texel scudding for shelter 
like so many frightened sea-fowl, — 
though no mere realist could have done 
such magnificent justice to the min- 
gling of sea and spray and spindrift ; 
and in many of these marine pieces it 
would almost seem that we can see the 
very set of the wind and measure its 
strength. Next came the triumphs of 
the marine-battle painters. After the 
United Provinces had asserted their 
independence, the Dutch army, being 
chiefly a volunteer force, did little land- 
fighting. They were all the more 
proud of the glories of their great sea- 
captains. As their naval explorers 
were to be found in every sea—and 
perhaps we seldom remember that the 
terrible Cape Horn took its name from 
the grass-grown old town on the Zuy- 
der Zee —so their fleets disputed the 
supremacy of the ocean with England 
and France in the days when the 
Dutch bombarded Chatham and Van 
Tromp swept the Channel with the 
broom fastened to his mast-head. It 
was a characteristic and appropriate 
touch of grim satire for that homely 
but heroic people to go into battle un- 
der the familiar emblem of the bustling 
Dutch housewife. Many of the rising 
artists had either served on board the 
ships, or shipped for the sake of find- 
ing subjects, like the contributors to 
our own illustrated journals. The 
greatest masters of landscape, like 
Ruysdael, were amphibious, and equally 
at home on sea and land. So we have 
the brilliant battle-scenes in the gal- 
leries, where three-deckers or frigates, 
with yards interlocked, are belching 
forth fire and smoke in the lurid atmo- 
sphere, which is fitfully illuminated by 
the flashes of the guns or the gleam of 
the red jerseys of the combatants. 

As for the landscape-painters, they 














were at least as essentially national as 
any of their confréres. They went in 
by preference for what was exception- 
ally and especially Dutch. Naturally 
they give us colored photographs in 
abundance of the general features of 
the landscape; a broad expanse of 
monotonous flat, with a stretch of canal 
or a stagnant pool in the foreground, 
and steeples or windmills standing out 
against the sky-line. Butfully to ap- 
preciate the characteristic handling and 
the exquisite truth of their effects, we 
must have walked or driven in the 
haif-submerged islands,— say in Wal- 
cheren. Walcheren is a verdant cup 
or saucer, sunk within the circle by its 
lofty dykes, and perpetually steeped in 
water. When it does not rain there, 
it always drizzles ; and the heavy dew 
is impregnated by the saline sea-fogs. 
The herbage and the very seaweeds 
have tints of the most vivid emerald. 
Or if you would see how the painter 
passed from the abstract to a romanti- 
cally suggestive bit of the concrete, you 
will come upon some sixtcenth-century 
chateau, embosomed in a dense growth 
of storm-beaten trees, which would be 
all the better for thinning. As in the 
parks and woods around the Hague in 
the autumn, you tread on a thick carpet 


of fallen leaves, which have been 
rotting through successive seasons, 


From brown tiles to basement the 
house is tapestried with velvety moss ; 
the moat is overspread with a sheet of 
glossy duckweed. The Dutchman, de- 
lighting in the expression of details, 
has rendered all that with microscopic 
felicity. When we consider the de- 
pressing atmosphere he inhaled, we 
wonder at the exhilarating lightness of 
his touch. But the most brilliant pro- 
fessors of landscape seem to have 
wearied of that out-of-doors cabinet- 
work. Ruysdael and Hobbema must 
have sought for subjects in the more 
broken country of eastern Utrecht or 
in secluded nooks among the sedgy 
meres of Friesland. Necessarily there 


is no such sublimity in their scenes as 
in the savage Apennines of Salvator 
Rosa, or in the glowing landscapes 
of Claude Lorraine or Poussin. 


Yet 
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genius has made the most of the mate- 
rial. There is no background of snowy 
mountain or foreground of sunlit scene. 
But what can be more savage or more 
picturesque, within its limits, than the 
merry mill-wheels over the rushing 
stream, breaking in tiny cascades and 
swirling pools beneath the branches of 
the shattered pines? What can be 
more pathetically dramatic than the 
verdant loneliness of the Jews’ bury- 
ing-place, with the flat slabs of the 
gravestones with their time-worn in- 
scriptions, among the thickets of bram- 
ble with the background of copse ? 
As for Cuyp, he was the Dutch Claude, 
and to do justice to his genius we must 
have travelled in his own country, and 
seen it, moreover, under favorable cir- 
cumstances. His shapely cattle, never- 
theless showing shoulder-blades and 
ribs, and his comfortable horsemen 
in their scarlet tunics, are compara- 
tively common and conventional. But 
neither Claude at his best, nor Turner 
when he sought to rival Claude, ever 
surpassed Cuyp when he steeps the 
Dutch mists in the mellow warmth of a 
vapory sunshine. The struggle of the 
sun, though just falling short of suc- 
cess, pervades everything, and misses 
no opportunity. Each landscape is in- 
spired by cheerfulness within the limits 
of credibility, though the pale luminary 
that irradiates the mists from the Dog- 
ger Bank would cut but a poor figure at 
Palermo or Cairo. 

It is a proof of the truthfulness of 
these Dutchmen, as well as of the con- 
servatism of Holland, that their pic- 
tures are faithfully reflected in the life 
of the present day. Railways and 
steamers have facilitated communica- 
tions, but have scarcely changed man- 
ners and customs. It is not only in 
the little fishing community of the 
island of Marken, or in the dead cities 
of the Zuyder Zee—which, by the 
way, are again beginning to awaken to 
life—that you see the old rich and 
quaint costumes, or the quaint old cot- 
tage interiors with their wealth of 
pottery and wood-carving. As the 
steamer takes a turn backwards at a 
quai, the figures of the little crowd, in 
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its cumbrous, work-a-day dress —in the 
many-buttoned jacket or bodice, the 
balloon-like breeches and _ petticoats, 
and the sabots a world too big for the 
sturdy feet—might have stepped out 
of some canvas by Teniers. The 
groups in the village gardens watching 
the skittles from behind their beer- 
jugs, or the gapers looking on at the 
horse-shoeing at the forge, might be 
the ancestors immortalized by Brouwer 
or Ostade. Only nowadays we are apt 
to miss the long churchwarden pipes, 
which are being replaced by rank and 
malodorous cigars. It is true that in 
the towns the dresses have been mod- 
ernized. But there is no mistaking the 
old Dutch type of features; for few 
nations have intermarried less with 
the foreigner, and the latest family 
portraits in some of the civic private 
collections show resemblances to the 
old burgomasters that are almost ludi- 
crous. We know not whether those 
practical and worldly minded men of 
genius would have been more delighted 
or disgusted could they have foreseen 
the future. Some of them were hard- 


working husbands and fathers ; others 
were gay Bohemians, indulging freely 
in the rough joviality they depicted. 
But almost all had to struggle hard for 
a decent livelihood and a respectable 


appearance. They were frequently 
patronized by the guilds and the rich 
householders ; they were grateful for 
an invitation to a good dinner; they 
were seldom or never honored by mu- 
nicipal dignities ; their greatest pictures 
fetched moderate prices, and many 
were given away for a mere song. 
While they lived they found no foreign 
patrons, and it was only an exception 
which proved the rule when Rem- 
brandt was flattered by commissions 
from the stadtholder. Now those 
Dutch cabinet paintings are among the 
priceless gems of every famous gallery 
in Europe. The blacksmith and the 
boor divide admiration with the Vir- 
gins by Raphael and the Madonnas by 
Murillo. As a master of portraiture 
Rembrandt holds his own against the 
triumphs of Vandyck, Titian, or Velas- 
quez. He scarcely yields to the inim- 
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itable Velasquez as a painter of sujets 
de genre, and he is noways inferior to 
the Spaniard in brilliant versatility. 

Rembrandt is the glory of the Dutch 
school, and he has found a critic and 
biographer who does his genius justice. 
Our article has been suggested by the 
magnificently illustrated work by M. 
Emile Michel, which has been brought 
out by the Libraire Hachette, with all 
the adventitious luxury of type and 
binding. M. Michel has devoted him- 
self to the elucidation of his subject 
with an enthusiasm and industry be- 
youd all praise. Years ago he had 
written a monograph on the artist, 
which has been expanded into a portly 
and sumptuous quarto. Since then he 
has visited all the public galleries of 
Europe, as well as many private collec- 
tions. He has explored unknown port- 
folios filled with the author’s sketches 
and etchings. He has ransacked all 
the accessible literature in print or 
manuscript relating to the painter. 
And as the result, not even Rembrandt 
himself ever brought a striking subject 
into more effective relief. M. Michel’s 
Rembrandt is the grand central figure 
on a broad canvas which conjures up 
the Holland of the first haif of the 
seventeenth century. The Dutch Ve- 
lasquez, his genius was as versatile as 
that of the immortal Spaniard. Like 
him, hé not only excels in the spirited 
fidelity of his portraits, but shows a 
most masterly and humorous command 
of sujets de genre. As for his land- 
scapes, they seem to deserve even 
higher praise than has generally been 
given. For we may remark, by the 
way, for the benefit of those who have 
not travelled in Spain, that Velasquez 
as a landscape-painter is only to be 
studied and appreciated in the gallery 
of Madrid. Every one is familiar with 
engravings of his “ Menifias’’ and 
** Hilanderas ;”’ but so faras we know, 
no one has thought it worth while to 
reproduce the sylvan enchantments of 
his ‘* Gardens of Aranjuez.” 

To return to Rembrandt; his life, 
his rise, and his triumphs are a repre- 
sentative illustration of the difficulties 
with which the early Dutch painters 
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had to contend, and which those who 
were gifted with genius nobly sur- 
mounted. Like most of his contempo- 
raries and successors, he was humbly 
born. The Dutch had always a keen 
eye to the main chance, and the sons 
of wealthy families, imbued with the 
hereditary prejudices of the mercantile 
caste, would never have dreamed of 
turning Bohemians and trusting their 
fortunes to the hazards of the brush. 
Rembrandt was the fifth child of a 
miller of Leyden, who was blessed with 
a large family. Like so many other re- 
markable men, he was fortunate in his 
mother. She appreciated his talents, 
and was specially solicitous as to his 
religious instruction. No doubt that 
subsequently influenced him greatly — 
and as we shall see, not always to the 
advantage of his reputation—in his 
strong partiality for Biblical subjects. 
But the atmosphere in which he was 
brought up must inevitably have biassed 
him in the same direction. The heroic 
Leyden of the memorable siege was 
invited to ask a boon of the grateful 
stadtholder. The half-ruined citizens, 


in place of a money grant or a remis- 
sion of taxes, preferred to apply for the 
foundation of a university. So trans- 
formed, their town not only became a 
school of the arts and sciences, but a 


great theological centre. The worthy 
miller sent his son to college, where 
the education was sufficiently cheap. 
But the youth scarcely repaid the 
money expended upon him, and among 
the precocious evidences of his special 
genius was neglect of his regular 
studies. On the other hand, he soon 
began to make himself a domestic nui- 
sance by sketching the members of his 
family & tort et & travers. Latterly, as 
they began to recognize his powers and 
take encouragement from the gulden 
with which he was rewarded, his par- 
ents resigned themselves to sit with 
the best grace in the world, and so their 
faces are continually reappearing in all 
manner of characters and disguises. 

M. Michel suggests that the works of 
Lucas of Leyden, which were among 
the glories of his native town, may 
have stimulated the ambition of Rem- 
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brandt and taught him invaluable les- 
sons. It is extremely likely. The 
career of Lucas had been brilliant as it 
was brief. As Rembrandt was to do, 
he began young, worked hard, suc- 
ceeded early, and lavished his genius 
in extravagances, which landed him 
prematurely in difficulties. Nor had 
Rembrandt lost his time when he 
shirked his classes. When he played 
truant, he loved to wander in the en- 
virons of the city, among the peaceful 
scenes which had a charm of their 
own, and which stirred the fancy of a 
patriotic Hollander. His own genius. 
developed itself less precociously than 
that of Lucas. He was ambitious in 
his subjects as Clive Newcome, when 
Clive painted his grand battle-piece of 
Assaye ; and all M. Michel — who is 
better acquainted with them than we 
are — can say for those productions is, 
that they contain precious indications. 
for the critic. But the artist’s natural 
good sense made him retrace his steps 
in the mean time. When he could 
afford the leisure, he again launched 
out upon sacred subjects ; but now, for 
a time, he shook himself free from the 
seductions of the Delilahs and Susan- 
nahs, and fell back upon portraits and 
the subjects which surrounded him. 
He enjoyed few advantages ; he had 
no professional models, for Leyden, 
unlike Amsterdam, though it turned 
out an extraordinary proportion of emi- 
nent artists, did not then possess a 
school of painting. But he set himself 
seriously to self-education, and laid 
violent hands on all accessible subjects. 
The wealthy miller had indulged in the 
luxury of looking-glasses, and so the 
young artist could always paint him- 
self. To that early necessity, which 
became a habit, we are indebted for 
perhaps the most interesting series of 
auto- pictorial studies in existence. 
The first of them shows us a raw Dutch 
youth, with heavy features and dreamy 
eyes in deep shadow, with a shock 
head of luxuriantly curly hair, which 
might have done credit to Samson be- 
fore the clipping. Yet the sketch is 
doubly interesting and significant ; for 
in the harsh contrasts of its strong: 
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shadow and light, it is the forecast of 
the favorite manner which became 
almost a trick of his art. There are 
precisely similar characteristics, but 
with a display of marvellous progress, 
in another portrait, executed when he 
may have been twenty-three. The 
features have fined down, the locks are 
trimmed ; he wears the black surcoat 
and falling collar of a well-to-do young 
burgher ; but, above all, the lights 
and shades are managed with far 
greater delicacy. His powerful treat- 
ment of the chiaro-oscuro still obvi- 
ously leaves something to desire, but it 
has all the promise of the perfection 
it was destined to attain. 

There were other aspiring young 
painters in Leyden at the time ; the 
best known and most distinguished was 
Lievens, for Gerard Dou was consid- 
erably younger. Much of the more 
ambitious work in which Rembrandt 
indulged has disappeared. We cannot 
believe that those grand canvases are 
much to be regretted, but it would be 
interesting to know what became of 
them. Probably they were consigned 


to the family lumber-room ; but had 
the shrewd Dutchmen surmised the 
future of the famous master, we may 
be very sure they would have been 


carefully preserved. We have said 
that their suppression is not to be re- 
gretted, because, sirangely enough, we 
know exactly what they were. Among 
Rembrandt’s comrades was a certain 
Van Vliet, who had little talent but a 
sufficiency of good sense. He soon 
resigned himself to the conviction that 
he had no originality, and gave up 
painting to devote himself to engrav- 
ing. As an engraver he was clever 
and extremely faithful, and many of 
the lost works of Lievens and Rem- 
brandt survive in his very admirable 
etchings. Already we note the delight 
in gorgeous decoration which charac- 
terized the later pieces by Rembrandt. 
He made choice for the most part of 
the conventional subjects which were 
much in favor with devout Catholics. 
‘One of these was “ Philip baptizing the 
Eunuch.” The travelling arrangements 
-of the queen of Ethiopia’s confidential 
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domestic were on the most magnifi- 
cent scale. His person is draped in 
sumptuous robes, eminently unsuited 
to that sultry climate ; he sliades his 
swarthy countenance with a Dutch 
umbrella, and he is escorted by splen- 
didly appointed guards. The captain 
of the troop is a gay and glittering cav- 
alier, who ought to have worn the 
spurs and beit of chivalry. The party 
had come upon a solitary pool or water 
brook after a weary march through 
thirsty deserts ; but the luxuriant vege- 
tation overhanging the limpid wave 
might have been nursed in the dripping 
fogs of the Dutch flats. It is hard to 
conceive a quainter combination of the 
fantastic, uneducated, and untravelled 
imagination with the deep-seated in- 
stincts of Dutch realism. Yet, as we 
said, it is eminently characteristic. For 
the artist, when many orders had made 
him affluent, sought to inspire himself, 
like Balzac, with a collection of costly 
properties. Even in the indulgence of 
a prodigal fancy, he would still be real- 
istic. He surrounded himself in his 
studio with rich Venetian hangings and 
rare Eastern carpets; he decks the 
object of his adoration in a profusion 
of gold and gems ; and then he repro- 
duces the very texture of the finely 
woven fabrics, and the flashes and the 
colors of the glittering stones. 

It is to that early period, ere he had 
left Leyden, that we owe many of his 
cleverest etchings and sketches. He 
had to draw upon fancy for his high 
priests and magi en grande tenue, but 
everywhere he found studies in abun- 
dance for his tramps and _ beggars. 
The devastated Netherlands were long 
in recovering from the consequences 
of the war ; and the streets of Leyden 
swarmed with mendicants and crippled 
old soldiers. Rembrandt dashed them 
down and scratched them in, in every 
attitude and in all conceivable circum- 
stances. Those grotesque and hasty 
studies in the manner of Callot, as they 
indicate his quick appreciation of the 
humorous, gave his hand a marvellous 
facility. Some of them do him no 
great credit from a moral point of 
view. The Dutchmen of the day were 
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not over-refined, and were tickled by 
ihe broadest and coarsest humor. Nor, 
although the practice which they gave 
paid him well in the end, did the 
sketches turn to gold in the mean time. 
His reputation was increasing fast, but 
his art was far from remunerative. 

So he took a bold resolution and re- 
moved to Amsterdam. The great city 
on the Zuyder Zee was already growing 
rich again. The banks already trans- 
acted the business of western Europe ; 
ihe bourse was crowded with mer- 
chants, who did business with all quar- 
icrs of the world. Ships from the 
Dutch colonies discharged their cargocs 
of silks and spices at the doors of 
stately mansions, which the owners 
loved to embellish. Syndies and burgo- 
masters perpetuated their features and 
those of their wives and daughters 
in the family portrait-galleries. The 
guilds and the civie corporations had 
become patrons of the arts, though 
probably they drove hard bargains, and 
took every legitimate advantage of the 
necessities of a rising artist. But it is 


to that period we owe some of the most 


brilliant of the works that hung upon 
the walls of the ill-lighted old Treppen- 
huis, with its creaking wooden stairs, 
and which have since been transferred 
to the new National Museum. And it 
is by comparing Rembrandt there with 
his contemporaries and scholars that 
we can come toa very definite conclu- 
sion, and pronounce him the incompa- 
rable master and lord paramount of the 
Dutch School. Yet still in his passion 
for the realistic he illustrates the con- 
fines of his genius. Imagination can 
never carry him far into the regions of 
the ideal, and his imitation of what he 
sees before him is almost servile. It is 
certain his reputation will never rest 
on his conception of the graceful shapes 
of classical or Scriptural beauties. His 
fair Susannah, emerging from the bath, 
would never have tempted anybody 
but matter-of-fact Dutch elders, who 
worshipped the substantial. Still less 
attractive is the chaste goddess Diana, 
who, in the ungainly attitude and the 
stolid expression of the face, gives us 
the idea of a peasant woman turned 
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prostitute, and engaged at the street 
corner for the purposes of the studio. 
In fact, the close obsequiousness of the 
study is literally stamped by the im- 
pression of the garter on the leg of the 
goddess. By far the finest of his many 
mythological pictures is the ‘‘ Rape of 
Proserpine.’”? The subject lends itself 
happily to the artist’s powers, and we 
may say that he shows himself at home 
in hell. The shrinking Ariadne in her 
robes of white is really a subsidiary 
figure. What strikes us is the fiery 
love or passion of the Prince of Tarta- 
rus, as he throws the reins over the 
necks of his infernal coursers,— the 
contrast between the smiling plains of 
Enna, under the Sicilian sun, and the 
gloom and bleak desolation beyond the 
stream of the Styx. Yet even in the 
blooming vale of Enna we never leave 
Haarlem behind; and the flowers 
which the beauty has been gathering 
for the banquet are the Dutch tulips 
and ranunculuses and corn-flowers. 
The most masterly and perhaps the 
most famous of all his paiatings is the 
famous ‘** Lesson of Anatomy,’ which 
is one of the glories of the Hague Gal- 
lery. At that time the Dutch schools 
of medicine were already renowned ; 
and assuredly their alumni must have 
had ample opportunities for surgical 
and medical practice during the wars. 
They carried a certain coquetry into 
the arrangement of their anatomical 
theatres, and Rembrandt and others 
have made us familiar with all the un- 
pleasant technical details. The dem- 
onstrations drew crowds of amateurs as 
well as professional students ; and the 
subject lies extended on a slab in the 
centre, surrounded by the cushioned 
circular benches, rising tier over tier. 
The walls are embellished with skele- 
tons of men and horses and various 
anatomical preparations. These pic- 
tures, unpleasant or revolting in them- 
selves, and rather resembling architec- 
tural drawings, are chiefly interesting 
as indicating the wealth and popularity 
of the medical guilds. The ‘ Lesson 
of Anatomy” is of a different order 
altogether. The dignity of the treat- 
ment is as remarkable as the vigor of 
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the execution, and the highly distinc- 
tive expressions on the noble features 
of the eight eminent savants, make a 
marvellous triumph of suggestive por- 
traiture. It was a turning-point in the 
painter’s career, and the story of the 
picture is curious. The members of 
the medical guild had fallen into the 
universal fashion of having their por- 
traits painted. The famous Tulp was 
then at the head of his profession ; by 
the way, his real name was Pietersz, 
and he had borrowed a pseudonym 
from the national flower. ‘* Lessons 
of Anatomy” had been painted fre- 
quently before for the medical colleges, 
and Tulp decided to give Rembrandt 
the order for this one. It was a flat- 
tering proposal to make to a novice, 
and the novice showed self-confidence 
in accepting the commission. The elo- 
quent faces speak for themselves, and 
Tulp must have been gratified with his 
own presentment, which is the embod- 
iment of benignant science. But what 
may perhaps have pleased him more, 
was Rembrandt’s intelligent treatment 
of the corpse. We believe that doctors 


for once are agreed, in saying that they 
xan diegnose the malady of which the 


patient died. The picture appealed 
strongly to the national tastes and pre- 
dilections. Not only did the new- 
comer leap into notoriety, but he was 
raised beyond rivalry if not beyond 
jealousy. His seniors could not with- 
hold their praise, and paid him the 
sincere compliment of imitation. He 
had a rush of orders with which 
he could not keep pace, and he com- 
manded the highest prices in the 
market. Had his genius only been 
associated with ordinary prudence and 
frugality, he might have lived as com- 
fortably as any of his mercantile pa- 
trons, and died in the fulness of wealth 
and honors. 

The brilliancy of the rising star had 
even attracted the notice of the stadt- 
holder. Frederick Henry, the son of 
“The Taciturn,” although he had lav- 
ished large sums upon works of art, 
had never encouraged native talent. 
His predilections were cosmopolitan, 
like his domains, and he had inclined 
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to fill his galleries with the works of 
Italians and Flemings. But now the 
prince’s secretary, a warm admirer of 
the artist, enters into a regular corre- 
spondence with him, and the result of 
successive commissions was a series of 
remarkable Scriptural pieces. After 
passing into the possession of the elec- 
tor-palatine, and for long being the 
boast of the famous Dusseldorf Gallery, 
they have since been transferred to the 
Pinacothek of Munich. The magnifi- 
cent ‘* Descent from the Cross” was 
with good reason a special favorite of 
the artist. Nothing can be more im- 
pressive than the general effect ; noth- 
ing more grand than the arrangement 
and the grouping, which recommended 
themselves likewise to Rubens. The 
streams of celestial light, flowing down 
through the prevailing darkness, throw 
out the figure bending over the cross- 
arm of the accursed tree, and the 
shrouded body, still in the limpness of 
the last agony, as it is lowered by the 
executioner’s assistants. Yet the great 
painting is far from perfect. The ideal 
and transcendental degenerate as usual 
into the trivial or commonplace in the 
lower part; and we are inclined to 
smile at the sleek and turbaned high 
priest, the typical Hollander in the 
boots of a burgomaster, who is phleg- 
matically leaning on his staff and 
complacently superintending the opera- 
tions. 

Never had the industrious artist 
worked more indefatigably than during 
the early years of residence in Amster- 
dam. Hitherto it would seem he had 
kept himself heart-whole, nor have we 
even reason to suspect that he was 
addicted to passing amours. Now he 
found a new mistress, though she be- 
came rather the handmaid than the 
rival of the art to which he had de- 
voted himself. He fell passionately in 
love with the Saskia he has made fa- 
mous, the fair and fairly, dowered 
daughter of a noble Friesland family. 
Saskia smiled on the advances of the 
fashionable painter, but her relatives 
were in no hurry to give their consent. 
Like Jacob, he had to wait. and work 
for his bride. The time of probation 








was fruitful, for he was not only per- 
mitted to see and correspond with the 
young lady, but to paint her charms as 
often as he pleased. He used, and 
perhaps abused, his opportunities. We 
see Saskia posing in all costumes and 
characters ; he elaborates her attrac- 
tious with a loving touch, and he de- 
lights to deck her out with jewels, and 
to arrange her fanciful toilets with the 
taste of an artistic costumier. Her 
features are as familiar to us as those 
of his venerated parents, but they 
scarcely impress us as being equally 
faithful. We suspect he was inclined 
sometimes to idealize, and in the half- 
length in the Cassel Museum she seems 
more delicately refined than in the 
better-known full face in the collection 
of Prince Lichtenstein. It is evident 
that she sat for the bride in the “ Fian- 
cée Juive,’’ where the Rose of Sharon 
is unmistakably Dutch. But it is clear 
that Saskia was no great beauty, and 
her lover was too conscientious to be 
extravagantly complimentary. Like 
the kine in Pharaoh’s first vision, she 
was exceedingly fat and well-preserved 
— what we should call in Scotland a 
“*sonsy lass,’”’? who, had she lived, 
must have expanded into a portly ma- 
tron. Yet her face had a fair share of 
the beauté de diable, and M. Michel ex- 
patiates on the malicious sparkle of her 
half-closed eycs. The marriage, when 
it came off, was undoubtedly a happy 
one, and if the establishment subse- 
quently got into debt and difficulties, it 
was not that the head of it neglected 
his business. The bright young wife 
was continually on duty in the studio, 
where caresses may have cheered the 
ennuis of tedious sittings for the figures 
in many of the sacred and classical 
pieces. Now we sec her draped in the 
flowing, Oriental garments, and again 
in the classical minimum of clothing 
which scarcely conceals her luxuriant 
charms. Never is she exhibited to 
more advantage than in the celebrated 
Saskia of Dresden, where she is seated 
in a gala dress on her husband’s knee. 
Here again Rembrandt almost repro- 
duces a similar scene by Rubens. The 
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is coquettish ; as a bit of portraiture, it 
is hardly possible to pick a fault in it; 
but we agree with M. Michel that, to 
those familiar with the painter’s pri- 
vate life, there is a rather ludicrous 
impression of affectation and unreality. 
Rubens was a jovial Fleming, and no- 
toriously a bon vivant ; Rembrandt, on 
the contrary, among his hard-drinking 
countrymen, was a model of sobriety. 
Yet here we have him as a joyous 
roisterer, holding up a long glass of 
beer or wine, and treating the cher- 
ished deity of his domestic hearth as if 
he had been supping with a reckless 
courtesan in acabaret. But it was his 
art and not the wine which had gone 
to his head, and, to do him justice, it 
is perhaps the only case where he has 
given himself away to such abandon. 
Franz Hals has often depicted similar 
scenes, with almost equal power and 
perhaps superior spirit: But Hals, 
with his remarkable gifts, was in the 
habit of seeking for inspiration in the 
taverns he haunted, like so many of 
the most brilliant Dutch amateurs of 
the grotesque. “ 

As the portrait-painter of the day 
and the marvel of the metropolis, Rem- 
brandt was brought into contact with 
the leading citizens, and doubtless was 
a welcome guest in the best society of 
Amsterdam. But in his versatility, his 
ambition, and his devotion to the ec- 
centric and picturesque, he could never 
confine himself to the most paying 
branch of his profession. Fortunately 
for us, he still loved to frequent the 
quais, the fairs, and the markets; to 
delineate the busy life which illustrated 
common character in action. It is note- 
worthy that for many years he had 
taken up his residence in the crowded 
Jewish quarter. The studies he made 
there have entered largely into the 
composition of such contemporary 
pieces as the “Sacrifice of Abraham ”’ 
and the ** Adoration of the Shepherds.”’ 
Nor was any period of his life — not 
even his time of education at Leyden 
—more fertile in spirited etchings. 
And each successive stage of the etch- 
ing indicates a change and a distinct 








execution is as admirable as the effect 


advance. Already the influence of the 
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Italian schools was beginning to extend 
to Holland, and again, to the diminu- 
tion of his great reputation, he reverts 
to the less congenial classical themes. 
The refined poetry of the old Greek 
myths is hopelessly vulgarized in a 
coarse and even offensive metempsy- 
chosis. It would appear from the mul- 
tiplicity of the preliminary sketches, 
that he had bestowed exceptional pains 
on the gross and repulsive flying Gany- 
mede of Dresden, and it is unpleasant 
to see the significant sign of the fright 
of the boy when he is ravished away 
in the clutches of the bird of Jove. 
As for the Danaé, she is disenchanting 
and almost disgusting, though, as a 
practical young woman, it seems likely 
enough that she had let herself be se- 
duced by a shower of silver gulden. 
The ** Marriage of Samson ”? — though 
itis a Dutch wedding —and the ‘ To- 
bias.” are of afar higher order ; though, 
to our mind, neither approaches for 
simple effect the sportsman proudly 
holding up his capercailzie. Be that as 
it may, there is little question that in 
those days he “placed” all his pic- 
tures. He is said to have been over- 
whelmed with commissions, and his 
income must have been very large. 
Moreover, he took apprentices at high 
fees, as was the practice of the time ; 
and, like illustrious moderns in the arts 
aud letters, is said to have been largely 
assisted by ‘‘ shadows ”’ and * ghosts.”’ 
In fact, he had more than one pupil 
of extraordinary talent, whose work, 
with very slight retouching, might 
easily have passed for his own. Among 
these were Bol, Flinck, and Yan Eeck- 
hout. That fact, of course, throws a 
certain shade of doubt on the genuine- 
ness of some of the works attributed 
to the master. But, after all, what 
does it signify to us? Each separate 
work of art must be judged apart and 
on its merits ; and those who sentimen- 
tally hold to a name may be satisfied by 
knowing that Rembrandt’s surveillance 
in his studio was incessant. Even un- 
der the pressure of debits and duns, 
he was never wanting in regard for 
his reputation. We may be sure that 
nothing left the atelier which had not 
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either actually passed under his hands 
or at least been stamped with the 
hall-mark of his approval. As to that, 
his free-handed fashions when attend- 
ing sales were extremely significant. 
When he had decided to buy a painting 
or a sketch, he always made the first 
offer so high that no one was likely 
to outbid him. To frugal friends who 
objected to his recklessness, he would 
answer that it was his desire to do. 
honor to his profession. 

It is noteworthy that, as he not 
very unfrequently sank to bathos when 
striving after the sublime, so he some- 
times rises to sublimity when he meant 
to be most homely and simple. For 
example, no one of his smaller works 
pleases us more than his little domestic 
group in the quiet cottage interior, 
which is christened ‘*The Household 
of the Joiner,” and is hung in the 
Louvre. The peasant woman with the 
baby on her knee is more spiritual than 
any of the Virgin mothers he has 
painted ; and as a sujet de genre, with 
the lights, the faces, the attitudes, and 
the details, it scarcely ranks below the: 
finest works of Velasquez. 

Then he painted the masterpiece: 
miscalled ‘* The Night-watch.” It had 
been commanded by the rich company 
of the musketeers or crossbowmen, and 
paradoxically it marked at once the 
zenith of his fame and the beginning 
of his temporary eclipse. Lt is really : 
call to arms of the civic guard. Like 
good men of business as they were, the 
captain and lieutenant may have stip- 
ulated that their well-known figures. 
were to stand out conspicuously. Be 
that as it may, the popular painter 
stood boldly for his independence, and 
broke away from the conventional- 
ities. He executed a noble historical 
piece. Seldom has he brought out in 
stronger relief his daring contrasts of 
light and shadow. The grouping is as. 
excellent as the appropriate framework 
vf the background, and all is brilliantly 
illuminated by the fitful glare of the 
torches. Yet we cannot help thinking 
that one of the principals had some 
reason to be dissatisfied. For whereas. 
the figure of the stalwart captain is 
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calmly dignified, we are always inclined 
to see a touch of realistic irony in his 
self-satisfied little subordinate iu white, 
who is strutting complacently at his 
elbow. That glistening white uniform 
is now thrown out 1n its pristine bril- 
liancy. We have not seen the old 
painting since it was cleaned in 1889, 
but M. Michel remarks on it as a won- 
derful example of successful restora- 
tion. For long **The Night-watch ” 
has ranked among the great paintings 
of Europe. But at the time it brought 
the artist more criticism than credit. 
His wealthy patrons for the first time 
gave the cold shoulder to a painter 
who had ceased to be orthodox, and as 
troubles or sorrows come in battalions, 
Fortune began to turn her back. Sas- 
kia, the beloved haus-frau, sickened 
and died, and he sadly missed the pres- 
ence which had made the happiness of 
his home. He had as much reason to 
miss the manager who had looked after 
his affairs and kept the household ac- 
counts. Under the darkening shadows 
of an abiding grief, he felt that his 
magical genius was failing him; and 
in those days of despondency he was 
no longer buoyed up by the tangible 
pecuniary evidences of his undisputed 
supremacy. He shunned the society 
that had ceased to court him, and with- 
drew to indulge his grief in the quiet 
seclusion of the country. 

Future generations of admirers have 
lost nothing by his retreat. It was 
quite impossible for Rembrandt to be 
idle, and his impulse was to educate 
himself by incessant work. To that 
period, when effort was its own reward, 
we are indebted for many of his most 
remarkable paintings, and innumerable 
etchings of character and landscape. 
Again we are back among the wind- 
mills and the venerable water-mills ; 
again we have the sand-dunes and the 
dreary flats ; again we have the boors 
in their workaday or festive suits, and 
the beggars, with their bones staring 
through their tatters. But the painter 
and etcher has made marvellously long 
strides since the days of his Leyden 
novitiate. There are Troyen-like pas- 
toral scenes, and Corot-like studies of 
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storm-buffeted alder-clumps standing 
out against lowering sunsets and clouds 
portentous of storm. Yet his versa- 
tility and the catholicism of his yenre 
have not been in any degree lessened. 
Away from his models, and having 
abandoned his properties to creditors, 
he can still launch forth in such sub- 
jects as the ‘Saviour preaching,” 
though we can hardly say he is alto- 
gether himself when swimming with- 
out his bladders ; but neither eye nor 
hand have lost anything of their cun- 
ning, and firm assurance is shown in 
the portraits that were etched from the 
life. We know not that he ever threw 
off anything more forcible than the 
** Jan Cornelis Sylvius ”’ of 1646. The 
pen-and-ink sketch for it is now in the 
British Museum, and the venerable 
face in the finished work reflects in 
each eloquent line the motto over the 
head — Spes mea Christus. Yet the 
**Geometrician’’ and the ‘*Old Haar- 
ing’’ of ten years later are no whit 
inferior. We may add that the last of 
his own self-representations, where the 
prematurely worn man of fifty-four 
does not spare himself a single wrinkle 
or crowsfoot, is the worthy culmination 
of his unparalleled gallery of self-delin- 
eation. It was to the industry of the 
following year that we are indebted for 
the well-known “ Syndics,” for the tide 
of public favor seems to have been be- 
ginning to flow again. Yet, so far as 
earthly hope or happiness was con- 
cerned, his light was destined to go out 
in darkness. His later life was melan- 
choly romance, and the closing scenes 
are tragic. We might devote a long 
article to the seamy side of that 
strangely checkered existence, where, 
doubtless owing to his imprudence, ex- 
travagance, and want of the national 
business qualities, he was subjected to 
daily worry and to every variety of 
mortification. He was crippled by 
debts and worried by mortgagees and 
setilement trustees. The houses he 


had bought or built were sold for what 
they would fetch, and his cherished 
collections had been sent to the ham- 
mer and scattered amung_ unapprecia- 
What can have been 


tive purchasers. 
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more humiliating to a decent Dutch- 
man than being formally declared an 
insolvent defaulter in that mercantile 
society of Amsterdam, which believed 
before all things in credit and gulden ? 
The humbly born artist had the bitter- 
ness of knowing that he had made his 
way among the commercial aristocracy 
by sheer force of genius ; that he had 
married so as to give society every 
satisfaction ; that he had held his hon- 
ored head high among the best; and 
that, with the ball of fortune at his 
foot, he had wantonly kicked it away. 
M. Michel suggests that the touching 
picture of the Redeemer’s passion, 
painted the very year before his death, 
was the pathetic expression of his own 
sufferings, of his baffled aspirations and 
his blighted hopes. At all events, it 
almost synchronized with the death of 
his son, a year before that of his 
father; and Rembrandt, who passed 
away himself in the autumn of 1669, 
was followed to the grave in a very few 
days by his widowed step-daughter. 
He would have died the richest man in 
Holland, could he in his lifetime have 
realized but a modest percentage on 


the pecuniary reversicn of his posthu- 
mous glory. 
His art was originating because in- 


tensely and essentially original. He 
marks the epoch in Dutch development 
from which all the branches of the 
schools took their subsequent depar- 
tures. His pupils perpetuated the tra- 
ditions of the departed master, and 
even his rivals had submitted to the 
influence they could not fail to appre- 
ciate. For the truth was that the gran- 
deur and the range of his genius were 
only limited by the conditions under 
which it asserted itself. He had few 
advantages ; he had never any regular 
teacher ; and the predecessors on whom 
he might have modelled himself would 
only have led him astray, had it not 
been for the sturdy independence 
which was the expression and _ safe- 
guard of his genius. His amazing in- 
stinct for the technique of his art, 
which was what his more capable con- 
temporaries were most fitted to admire, 
reconciled them in a measure to the 
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novelty of his conceptions. Realistic 
as the most realistic of them—and we 
know that we have always been ring- 
ing the changes on his realism — he 
brought poetry into the prose of their 
studios, —and he rises easily from an 
actuality or a pastoral to an epic. Nor 
has any one of his successors been able 
to tread tolerably closely in all his foot- 
steps, from the drawing a bucket of 
water by a village maiden in sabots to a 
Resurrection of Lazarus or an Eleva- 
tion of the Cross. In his grand histor- 
ical pictures he stands absolutely apart. 
He alone can generalize as well as 
individualize, combining breadth with 
the most minute observation. It is 
there we sce his superiority to such 
finished masters in their respective 
styles as Van der Helst and Franz 
Hals, who can suggest a man’s char- 
acter in the back sinews of his hand, 
but who will fritter away force on the 
embroideries and accessories. The 
brilliant audacity of Rembrandt ex- 
plains alike his shortcomings and his 
failures. He was always breaking 
fresh and unfamiliar ground, and he 
had neither the time nor the tempera- 
ment to meditate and hesitate. He 
took excelsior for his motto, even in the 
most commonplace work, and so it is 
that he has left no direct heir-general, 
but a host of legatees to divide his gifts 
and share the succession. 

We must say a word or two by way 
of postscript on the direct or indirect 
influence of the great teacher on some 
of his more or less illustrious followers. 
To not a few of them he communicated 
his rare feeling for the picturesque ; to 
all he taught intense conscientiousness 
and the importance of careful technical 
execution. Gerard Dou stands easily 
at the head of one of the sub-schools. 
He had entered the studio of Rem- 
brandt as a boy of fifteen, and he 
passed three years there. He elabo- 
rated elaboration, and executed all his 
subjects, Scriptural or otherwise, in 
transcendental miniature. In spite of 
the extreme delicacy of his finish, he 
is believed to have painted upwards 
of two hundred pictures. His favor- 
ite pupil Van Mieris closely resembles 
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him, and as Dou was born at Leyden, 
Van Mieris died there. Schalken, in 
the harshness of his lights and shad- 
ows, was a coarser Dou and a cruder 
Rembrandt. Yet some of his studies, 
like the girl shading the candle-flame 
with her plump hand, are wonderfully 
lifelike and vigorous. As for Van der 
Eeckhout, Bol, and Flinck, they all 
loved to reproduce their master’s fa- 
vorite subjects, and perhaps it is the 
first who most closely approaches his 
excellence. Van der Meer and the 
more humorous Maas laid themselves 
out to imitate the genre pictures. Nor 
was De Hooch, who subsequently be- 
took himself to a similar style, far 
behind either. As for Drost, he so 
heartily admired Rembrandt that he 
became a pictorial commentator by 
caricaturing his foibles and failings. 
Terburg, though he generally lavished 
his genius on the glorification of milli- 
nery, showed that, had he chosen, he 
might have risen to far nobler concep- 
tions, as in the famous historical piece 
of his ** Congress of Munster,’’ gener- 
ously presented to the National Gallery 
by Sir Richard Wallace. Metsu, al- 
though inferior in exquisiteness of 
finish, paints with finer feeling and 
sentiment. A Leyden man by birth, 
he is said to have gone to spend two 
years in Amsterdam, in order to form 
himself on his illustrious fellow-citizen. 
So Netcher had formed himself on 
Terburg and Metsu, to whom he runs 
a rather indifferent third. 

Jan Steen likewise came from Ley- 
den. He fortunately failed as a brewer, 
and fell back upon the fine arts. His 
work is the more wonderful, that he 
had been set up by his friends in a 
tavern, where he had no more thirsty 
customer than himself. Yet it is evi- 
dent that all his best work was done 
before the liquor had died down in him, 
His versatility, as the Apelles of the 
tavern company, is inexhaustible as 
his humor, and the clever compositions 
suggested by ludicrous actualities are 
always overflowing with genuine fun. 
Adrien Brouwer was the dissipated 
pupil of the dissipated Hals. He de- 
picts to admiration the drunken card- 
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playing boors, with their earthen 
beer-flagons and their broken pipes. 
The touch and the fancies are of Steen 
and Brouwer; the lights from the 
forge-fire or the candles on the table 
are clearly those of Rembrandt. Adrian 
van Ostade had likewise studied under 
Hals, but he had so obviously gone 
back a stage in seeking for his inspira- 
tions, that he has been styled the 
Rembrandt of genre. Again, the in- 
fluence of Rembrandt is to be traced, 
though less directly, in the horse-pieces 
of Wouvermans and the cattle-pieces 
of Paul Potter ; nor do we fail to find 
it in the landscapes of Ruysdael, Hob- 
bema, and Van Goyen, and even in the 
works of the great marine painters. 
In sunshine or in storm, at sunrise or 
by moonlight, it is always to be distin- 
guished ; but above all, as we have 
insisted over and over again, it is con- 
spicuous in the thoroughgoing methods 
of those brilliant but laborious Dutch- 
men. 


From Temple Bar. 
OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. 


A COPPERY afternoon -sunshine, 
which neither cheered nor warmed, 
brought the whitewashed walls of the 
old men’s ward in Ebrington work- 
house into bolder, uglier obtrusiveness. 
The old men sat dull and motionless, 
statues of discontent, staring at the fire 
which burnt as agreeably as it could 
behind its bars, and was, indeed, the 


only thing agreeable there. The bent 
figures, brown and _leathery-looking 


in their workhouse fustian, made a 
mournful picture enough. They sel- 
dom spoke. What had they to talk 
about? A muttered grumble at the 
rations, or the weather, or their various 
aches and pains, was all that passed for 
conversation, except in the case of one 
childish old chap who -was foolish 
enough to be cheerful, and was much 
despised therefor. 

Yet some of these men had been 
bright enough in their day —ay, and 
good-looking too, when they drove 
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their teams afield beneath the blue 
spring sky, and cracked their jokes 
over their bread and cheese. Now 
their meais, though more substantial, 
tasted only of pauperism and discon- 
tent. The breaks in their long day 
were few : meal-time, bed-time, an oc- 
casional walk for those who could still 
crawl out into the sunshine ; incursions 
from the master, the chaplain, the doc- 
tor, visitors from the outside world of 
liberty. 

There was a visitor that day, a 
weekly visitor, for old Peter Lucas — 
his granddaughter Bell Robertson, 
maid-of-all-work to Mrs. Jenkins, the 
baker’s wife. No one but old Peter 
took any notice of Bell—her shabby 
little figure was too well known ; they 
didn’t even reckon her a ‘ well-favored 
wench,” though if she had been better 
dressed and better fed plenty would 
probably have thought differently. 


Bell’s slight form was disguised in an 
ill-fitting jacket which Mrs. Jenkins 
wore till it was too out-of-fashion for a 
baker’s wife, and a common stuff frock 
scanty enough to display a pair of 


boots many sizes too big. A hideous 
hat disfigured the thick pre-Raphaelite 
red hair and the small-featured, sad, 
pale face. But one face brightened at 
her coming — the weather-beaten coun- 
tenance of her grandfather. She was 
the one creature in the world he loved, 
as her mother was before her, and her 
grandmother first of all. In proportion 
to his love for Bell was his hate for 
his first-born, Matthew, and Matthew’s 
wife, who— well-to-do as he consid- 
ered them — refused him the pittance 
he asked for to keep him from the 
workhouse. 

Bell’s mother, Lucy, had’ been a 
gentle, loving creature, married in her 
teens to a fellow of whom nobody ap- 
proved, who nevertheless made her 
happy enough till he fell from a ladder 
and broke his back. Then she crept 
home to her father’s cottage with her 
little red-haired girl. Peter had been 
angry at her marriage, but she had 
always been his favorite, and, though 
he did not say much, being of the gruff 
and taciturn sort, he welcomed her 
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back with secret satisfaction. He could 
earn little enough for himself, and the 
additional mouths to feed made life a 
hard struggle, the more so that the 
cruel foe of rustic old age — rheuma- 
tism— was creeping daily upon him. 
When Bell was fifteen her mother fell 
ill, and this last illness was so cruelly 
prolonged as to drain all Peter’s small 
savings. But he had always paid his 
way, and would do so still—he would 
not ask Matthew for help. Matthew 
had married at thirty a widow with 
savings and two children, and had 
three of his own, and Matthew’s wife 
considered they were ** noways bound 
to keep Mat’s father and them,’? when 
they had their own five to consider. 
Yet, compared to the old laborer, Mat- 
thew Lucas was well-to-do. He had a 
six-roomed house, an orchard, a couple 
of cows, pigs and fowls, and was a 
farmer and fruit-grower on a very 
small scale. But he could not spare 
even skim milk for his sister. His 
pigs must fatten if Lucy Robertson 
wasted. She had made her own bed, 
and must lie on it; it was all he could 
do these bad times to make both ends 
meet. Matthew was a plausible man 
of rather comely exterior, which grossly 
belied the hardness of the sordid soul 
within. He might have been better if 
he had married a better woman. His 
wife, a mean, self-righteous creature, 
incapable of taking any but an admir- 
ing view of her own actions, could 
never forgive her father-in-law for cer- 
tain home-thrusts he had given her. 
When Lucy died, the old man fell ill. 
There was nothing for it, Matthew 
considered, but the workhouse, ‘a 
sight more comfortable than the 
draughty place”? Peter called home. 
Bell must go to service and earn her 
bread. 

Peter thought there was an alterna- 
tive; his proud, stubborn old soul 
shrank with horror from the idea of 
pauperism. Matthew might make him 
a small allowance till he could work 
again —he could make shift somehow 
till then. It was the first thing he had 
ever asked his son, and he was over 
seventy. Matthew did not like refus- 














ing, though more from fear of what the 
neighbors might say than for any other 
reason. But Martha was loud and 
positive. Five children to bring up, 
fruit almost given away, rents raised, 
and pigs lowered! How could they 
afford five shillings a week for his 
father (who ought to have laid by), 
and no less would be any good? Mat- 
thew offered half-a-crown! His father, 
from his coarse pillow, eyed him all 
over. ‘* Nay,’ he said at last, “* Pll go 
into the Union and shame thee,’’ and 
he went. Bell went to drudge for 
sharp-tongued Mrs. Jenkins in the 
High Street for the liberal wages of 
two shillings a week. Yet out of this 
she saved a shilling now and then to 
buy her granddad a little tobacco, and 
she never missed calling to see him on 
her afternoon out. She was eighteen 
now, though she did not look it by 
three years, delicate and soft-hearted 
like her mother, with a mind neither 
stupid nor unreceptive. 

Pleasure visibly brightened old Lu- 
cas’s rough-hewn visage when his 
granddaughter entered the white- 
washed ward that February afternoon ; 
but all he said was, in a growling un- 
dertone : — 

‘* Well, my wench, how be’st thee ? 
Thee hasn’t forgotten old granddad, 
then ?” 

She did not kiss him ; she had never 
learnt the girlish fashion of caressing ; 
she only drew a wooden chair to his 
knee, and laid her small red hand for a 
moment on his fustian sleeve. The 
other old' men looked on stolidly — the 
only interesting point in the interview 
to them was whether the girl had 
“brought summat’’ for old Lucas. 
They were apt to be “ begrudgeful,”’ as 
Bell called it. She slipped her little 
offering of tobacco into his hand, hoping 
nobody saw it, and said a word or two 
to him in her low, shy voice, a pleasant 
if not exactly a refined one. 

** How’s the pain been, granddad ?”’ 

***Bout as usual— bad enough. Seen 
anything of ’em up there?”? He 
jerked his thumb vaguely towards the 
setting sun; but Bell knew what he 
meant. 
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‘*T heard,’’ she said, ‘‘as he bought 
four more pigs.”’ 

** Ay,’’ with a low growl of concen- 
trated bitterness more to himself than 
to her, ‘‘he can buy pigs, dang him ! 
They’re more to him than his own flesh 
and blood: The Lord give him the 


measure he’ve given—heaped up, 
pressed down, and running over.’’ 


Bell took no notice ; she was used to 
her grandfather’s hatred of his son. 
Hers was not a vindictive nature, but 
in her own way she, too, hated Mat- 
thew and Martha Lucas. The old man 
had let his grey head fall forward over 
the hands that were clasped on the 
top of his oaken stick. He glanced up 
after a moment or two from under his 
shaggy white eyebrows at the girl. 
Her frail, white look suddenly struck 
him. He was slow now to notice most 
things, but he could still mark the signs 
in this one face. 

*¢ Be’st well, lass?’?’—with some- 
thing more human and kindly in his 
tone. ‘*Thee’s looking whisht and 
dwindly. The missus don’t ill-treat 
thee ?” 

“Oh, no. She’s sharp, that’s all.’ 

“‘ Thee gets enough to eat ?” 

‘Yes.’ But there was a faint hesi- 
tation in the tone, which did not escape 
him. 

** Art sure? ”’ 

“'Y—yes. Not overmuch of meat ; 
but I don’t care much for meat.’’ 

*¢ You ought to care ; the doctor said 
as you needed it. She’ve got a good 
servant in you, and should gi’ you 
victuals according. They feeds us bet- 
ter in this darned hole, I do b’lieve, 
though it all smacks of the Union, and 
I’d a deal sooner have a hunch of bread 
and cheese under a hedge with the sun 
on me.”’ 

**Ts it as bad to you as it was, grand- 
dad ?”? 

The words were whispered at his 
ear ; the voice was tender, full of pity 
for her old grandfather. He looked 


hard at her, a dogged despair in his 
once bright eyes. 

“Bad? Ay, what do I look for but 
bad? But a man past seventy can’t 


bide here long; 


that’s my comfort. 
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There mayn’t be just what parson says 
to come, but it can’t be worser than 
this. The Lord won’t forget, I reckon, 
as I did my best and paid my way 
for close on seventy years; and I’ve 
wronged no one, as I knows on.”’ 

‘‘ Tf only I could earn enough to keep | 
you somewhere out of this, granddad !” | 

** You would, my wench, if so be you | 
could. I knows that; but a slip of a 
thing like thee can’t ever look to earn 
much. But it’s a comfort, anyways, as 
you don’t forget me. Ill not forget 
thee, child, when I speaks to the Lord 
and asks for justice.”’ 

There was silence between them. 
What was there to talk about? Bell 
was too depressed by the dreary sur- | 
roundings of the place to tell him the | 
small gossip of the little town, and he | 
had nothing to bring out of the pro- | 
found gloom of his mind, which was | 
full of vague but sirong resentment | 
towards all creation. Yet he liked to 
have her near him, as much as he was 
capable now of liking anything. The | 
touch of her gentile hand on his knee, | 
the kindliness of the soft brown eyes 
upturned to his—if these had been | 
taken out of his life, he would have | 
longed more than ever to die. When 
she was gone, he sat and thought of | 
her till bed-time, fondly, if dimly, re-| 
calling the days of her childhood and 
those of his own girl’s. He had known 
then what it was to be proud, pleased, 
hopeful. Now each dull hour ticked 
itself into eternity unlighted by any- 
thing brighter than the faint satisfac- 
tion which a warm meal, a pipe, or 
the weekly visit of Bell could give it. 

The eight o’clock bell rang the pau- 
pers to bed that chill February evening, 
as it did with hideous monotony every 
evening throughout the year, and old 
Peter Lucas laid his head on his hard 
pillow, little dreaming that it rang for | 
the last time for him there. 











| 


|shouldn’t know. 
ham. 


Mrs. Maithew Lucas was superin- 
tending the cutting up of a fine porker 
the following afternoon in her back | 
yard, when her youngest boy abruptly 
appeared with the announcement : — 
‘‘ Mammy, there’s a gentleman in the 


with the pig! 


flush came into her sallow face. 
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parlor askin’ for dad. I telled him he 
was gone to market, and he says you’re 
to come,”’ 

‘Me!’ in shrill protest. ‘‘ Me see 
a gentleman in my apron all messed 
Go and tell him to call 
I reckon it’s only 
Be off 


again when dad’s in. 
some o’ them blessed rates. 
now and tell him, Willy.”’ 

Willy, however, returned. 

‘*He won’t keep you a minute ; but 
he can’t wait. It’s summat impor- 
tant.” 

Mrs. Lucas impatiently threw off her 
dirty apron, plunged her hands in 
water, and, with a frown not infrequent 
on her hard face, confronted a person 
— evidently not a collector of rates and 
taxes— whose imposing appearance 
made her instantly assume a more re- 
spectful air. 

** And what might you be pleased to 
want, sir ?”’ she said. 

The stranger was a middle-aged, 
well-dressed, clever-looking man, evi- 
dently not of Ebrington. 

‘*T haven’t any business with you or 
with your husband exactly,” he said in 
courteous but decisive tones. “ My 
business concerns chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, your husband’s father, if I am 
right in supposing Mr. Peter Lucas of 
Ebrington to be that.” 

“Yes, sir,’ the woman answered 
somewhat frostily. Her father-in-law 
was a sore subject with her. ‘“ Mr. 
Peter Lucas,”’ she added, with sarcastic 
emphasis, ‘‘ is in the Union over yon- 
der, sir.”’ 

“ Dear me! Inthe Union ! 
strange — very strange !”’ 

A peculiar smile broadened his lips. 
Mrs. Lucas stared inquiringly at him. 

** And what sort of business, sir, if I 
may make bold to ask, may you have 
with my husband’s father ? ”’ 

“Oh, certainly you may ask, Mrs. 
Lucas ; there’s no reason why you 
My name is Wilbra- 
I am a solicitor from London ; 
and I have a piece of news for your 
father-in-law —a very agreeable piece 
of news.” 

Mrs. Lucas breathed faster; a dull 
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“Your father-in-law had a brother, 
as probably you know, who went to 
America in 758, and, I believe, was 
lost sight of. He has lately died, un- 
married and childless, possessed of a 
large fortune, which comes to his 
brother. His lawyer out there was an 
agent of mine, and communicated with 
me. I was directed to Mr. Matthew 
Lucas for information about his father, 
to whom I am now on my way.”’ 

‘A large fortune! A large for- 
iune!’? The woman repeated the 
words mechanically. ‘* Lord save us — 
a large fortune ! ”’ 

She could have screamed out the 
agonizing thought which ran through 
her heart like a knife-thrust. Mat- 
thew’s father was Matihew’s enemy ! 
Oh, why had they not known, that they 
might have treated the old man differ- 
ently, and have kept some place in his 
regard! Now they were shut out in 
the cold —kin, but not kind — shut out 
in their poverty, while the old man rose 
to riches ; for well she knew he would 
never forgive, never forget. Her sor- 
did, self-sufficient soul knew not the 
meaning of repentance ; but remorse, 
none the less bitter for being vain, 
stung her as she realized the position 
of affairs. She faltered out a ques- 
tion. 

‘‘ Will he be really well-to-do, sir, 
after all ?”” 

Mr. Wilbraham smiled again. 

‘“‘Rather more than well-to-do; he 
will be rich.”’ 

‘‘ Rich, rich !— and him in the work- 
house now !”’ 

‘““Yes. How comes he to be in the 
workhouse ?”’ 

She was at once loud and voluble in 
her defence ; but the shrewd lawyer 
cut her short. 

“Tt was a pity you couldn’t manage 
to keep him out; it would have been 
better. Has he any other relations ?” 

‘Only a bit of a girl, sir, his daugh- 
ter’s child, an orphan — Bell Robertson 
by name.”’ 

‘‘ May I ask if you’re on friendly 
terms with the old gentleman ?” 

The dull flush again ; and, after some 
hesitation, the sullen answer : — 
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“Well, no, sir, not exactly friendly 
terms.’’ 

‘Ah! then I think I’d better go on 
to the—to the house you speak of, 
and see Mr. Lucas myself. Is he an 
old man ?”’ 

‘¢ About seventy-three.”’ 

** And in good health? ”’ 

*¢ Not over and above.”’ 

“Ah!” the lawyer nodded and 
turned to the door. He was stopped 
by the words, nervously yet defiantly 
spoken : — 

‘¢ Tf the old man were to die, sir, I 
suppose it’s us as ’ud come in for the 
money ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, of course; the next of 
kin ; provided he made no will. Good- 
morning!” And he walked quickly 
away. The woman stood as if petri- 
fied ; she repeated over and over to 
herself those last words, ‘* provided he 
made no will.’”? Slowly she realized 
the situation ; her mind moved heavily, 
but she was not a fool. If old Peter 
Lucas died without a will, Matthew 
would have this fortune —this large 
fortune. A lawyer doesn’t speak 
lightly ; if he called it large, it must be 
very large. They would be rich be- 
yond their wildest dreams, and without 
any trouble ; rich like the squire, or 
Mr. Hill, the retired manufacturer at 
the Furze. But if these lawyers got 
hold of him, they would never rest till 
he had made a will; besides, he him- 
self would be only too eager for re- 
venge ; they would be left in their 
poverty, abject as it seemed in con- 
trast ; and that Bell —that silly pale- 
faced Bell—would have the magic 
gold! The thought was too bitter — 
the woman sat down and burst into 
tearless sobs, as if racked with physical 
pain. 

When her husband came home from 
market, flushed with an extra glass or 
two of drink, she told him in harsh, 
jerky sentences what had happened. 
He sat and stared at her, dazed, stupe- 
fied, confounded. His first thought 
was the same as hers. 
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“Tt’ll do us no good, Martha. We’ll 
never get a penny by it now.”’ 
*“No,” she said bitterly. ‘If only 
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we’da know’d! It'll be all Bell with 
him now! But if—if he dies afore 
he’s made a will, Mat —— ” 

“Ah! But he won’t; you'll see. 
He’ll never be friends again, after 
what’s happened.”’ 

“* Never. But there’s just that 
chance, Mat —— Well,” she whis- 
pered hoarsely, “this lawyer man ’ud 
be on our side if ’twas worth ‘his while 
—he might put off the will. I reckon 
you’d best see ’un, Mat.” 


Peter Lucas was sitting, as usual, on 
his bench not far from the fire, half 
asleep, when the master entered with 
his brisk, official air. 

‘* Here, Lucas,”’ said he —and there 
was something strangely bland about 
his voice — ‘‘ just step into my office a 
minute. There’s a gentleman wants to 
see you on business.”’ 

The other old men _ mechanically 
turned their heads and stared like so 
many sheep, first at the master, then 
at old Lucas, who stared too, with 
hardly a dawning of surprise on his 
worn face. 

** A gentleman — for to see me ?” 

** Yes, to see you. Important busi- 
ness. Hurry up, old gentleman. Shall 
I give you a boost ? ” 

Affably smiling, the master actualiy 
offered his arm to the old pauper! 
What on earth was coming next ? 
The old men sniffed indignant at the 
partiality of fortune, though their imag- 
inations, whittled down to the level of 
the ‘* House,” did not rise to any idea 
more brilliant than a distinguished vis- 
itor. Lucas followed the master in 
silence. That great potentate ushered 
him blandly into the presence of a dig- 
nified yet condescending stranger — 
Mr. Wilbraham, in short—and of the 
shabbily dressed but genial chaplain, 
whom Lucas liked as well as he could 
like any one connected with these 
hated walls. It was no surprise to him 


to feel his hand clasped by Mr. St. 
John, to whom social distinctions were 
of small account ; but when the stran- 
ger nodded to him and called him Mr. 
Lucas, the old man stared blankly as in 
a dream. 
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“Come, Lucas,” said the chaplain 
heartily, *‘don’t look so dazed, old 
friend ; this gentleman is a lawyer from 
London, come to tell you of a wonder- 
ful bit of luck.”’ 

*¢ Luck — luck — luck for me ?”’ stam- 
mered the old man. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ broke in the lawyer 
quietly, ‘‘ a piece of extraordinary luck, 
but not undeserved, I’m sure. You’ve 
been unlucky, Mr. Lucas, lately, but 
we hope you’ve many prosperous days 
before you. You had a brother Sam- 
uel, who went to America in ’58— 
that’s so, isn’t it ?” 

“Ay, sir, it is so. I had a brother 
Sam, three years younger nor me.” 

** Well, Sam’s lately died, and left a 
large fortune. You are his sole heir.’ 

‘“*D’ye mean I come in for Sam’s 
money ?”? with a momentary flash of 
quicker perception. The lawyer nod- 
ded, smiling. ‘‘ Yes, my friend, I do.” 

** And how much may it be ?”’? Lucas 
tottered a little. The chaplain quietly 
pushed a chair towards him, into which 
he sank, though, perceiving the next 
moment that he was the only person 
seated, the instinct of habit made him 
murmur, ‘¢‘ Axing your pardon, gentle- 
men, for sitting down.” 

‘It’s a hundred thousand pounds,”’ 
the lawyer said slowly. The master 
and the chaplain both started and 
looked ateach other. Clearly and em- 
phatically as he spoke, Lucas’s mind 
could not take in such an idea. 

‘* A hundred pounds,” he said slow- 
ly ; **that’ll keep me a’most, I reckon, 
so long as I lives, outside of this.” 

“You don’t understand, Lucas,” 
said the chaplain, bending down to 


him ; ‘‘ you’re a little deaf. Mr. Wil- 
braham said a hundred thousand 
pounds.’’ There was a strange pause 


and hush. 

Peter broke the silence with a low 
muttering. 

‘*A hundred — thousand — pounds ! 
Lord save us!’ Then he _ looked 
sharply at the lawyer. ‘ You’re in 
arnest? you means it? you ain’t a 
jokin’ with me ?”’ 

“Upon my honor I’m not. 
fact, a positive fact. 


It’s a 
I made quite sure 
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of it before I came down. You’re a 
rich man.”’ 

‘* And I can leave here to-day ? ” 

‘‘ As soon as ever you please. You 
can return with me, if you like, to 
London this evening, or you can sleep 
at the inn at Ebrington and start to- 
morrow.’ 

‘* No, no, to-night — to-night.”’ 

‘‘But not by yourself, Lucas,’ said 
the chaplain gently; “‘you’ll want 
some friend or relative with you.” 

‘¢*T’ve only one relation as I claim as 
such,” the old man said with sudden 
fierceness. ‘Ill go round and fetch 
her now. Her’ll come along of us. 
Ha! ha!” he chuckled grimly ; ‘I’m 
even now with Mat,.and Mat’s wife 
100.” 

He rose stiffly and glanced about 
him. 

‘¢T’m ready, sir, if so you be.” 

“Yes, certainly—I’ve a fly at the 
door. If there’s anything you want to 
take ” 

‘* No,”’ chuckled the old man again ; 
‘‘a chap don’t have much property in 
here. Ill go fetch Bell.’’ 

Then he held out his horny hand, 
hard with seventy years’ labor, to the 
chaplain — 

‘“*Here’s good-bye to you, sir, and 
wishin’ you good luck like mine. You 
done your best by me, and by us all. I 
hopes you’ll get your due for it.” 

*¢ Maybe, Lucas,” said Mr. St. John, 
smiling, as they shook hands. ‘I sup- 
pose we mostly do some time or other, 
here or hereafter ; but not a hundred 
thousand pounds. I don’t want that. 
Good-bye, old friend! I hope with all 
my heart your money’!] bring you hap- 
piness.”’ 

Peter proceeded, but this time rather 
glumly and without good wishes, to 
shake hands with the master, and with 
the matron, who had come in open- 
mouthed to hear what was going on. 
Then he followed the lawyer to the 
door, and stood on the steps a free 
man, aman of property, drawing deep 
his first breath of independence, after 
two long, blank years of prison. 

Once inside the fly, Mr. Wilbraham 
suggested calling first at a tailor’s to 
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exchange the workhouse garb for 
something more in accord with his po- 
sition. Lucas was reluctant to delay 
taking his news to Bell, even for this, 
but with a little difficulty was per- 
suaded. The astonished tailor could 
not do much at a moment’s notice, but 
a tolerable suit of black was found at 
last, a tall hat, and a great coat, that 
covered many deficiencies. Even in 
this bravery the old man_ scarcely 
looked his part; but his silvery locks 
lent him a certain dignity. When 
seated in the fly again, Mr. Wilbraham 
held out a handful of gold and silver. 

‘* Here, sir,’? he said easily, ‘ put 
this in your pocket to go on with. I 
don’t want to do paymaster longer than 
is necessary.” 

The old man did not take it—he 
looked angrily from the money to the 
lawyer. 

“T’m not a-goin’ to take yourn,”’ 
said he ; ‘* where’s mine ?”’ 

‘This is yours —I’m only advancing 
it—you shall account for it — but you 
must have money about you.” 

The face relaxed a little, and Lucas 
thrust the coins into his pocket, steal- 
ing his hand in afterwards to feel the 
unwonted guests. By his direction 
they next stopped at Mrs. Jenkins’s. 
Mr. Wilbraham suggested the grand- 
father’s interview should be a private 
one ; he had a telegram to send from 
the post-office next door. The tele- 
gram was to J. L. Wilbraham, and or- 
dered rooms to be got ready in the 
sender’s house in Regent’s Park, for 
Mr. Lucas and a young lady. Mean- 
while old Peter marched into the 
baker’s shop, and confronted the stout 
proprietress with an appearance of 
sang froid which his new attire helped 
him to maintain. 

‘¢ Good-mornin’, mum,”’ said he. 

Not for the moment recognizing her 
little servant’s pauper grandfather, she 
returned the salutation civilly. Then 
a look of blank surprise came into her 
broad, red face. 

** Well, I never! If it ain’t old Mas- 
ter Lucas —as fine as fine ——”’ 

*“*T wants to see my Bell, mum,”’’ the 








old man went on, a grim smile relaxing 
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the muscles of his mouth at her aston- 
ishment, which was a new and agree- 
able hint of the wonderful change that 
had come over him. 

‘‘T’m a-goin’ to take her away with 
me as soon as she can clean herself and 
There’s no odds about her bits 
o’ things —her won’t want ’em. I’m 
a-goin’ to Lunnon, and Bell’s to come 
along.”’ 

“Going to London! Well, I’m 
blessed — and you think as I can spare 
Bell at a moment’s notice —are you 
gone daft, Master Lucas ? or have you 
come into a fortin’ ?” 

“Just that, mum. I’m willin’ to pay 
a fair price for ill-conveniencing you, 
but Bell must come, and quick too, for 
I’ve no mind to wait.”’ 

Mrs. Jenkins could only gasp and 
stare, and repeat her formula, ‘* Well, 
I’m blessed ! ” 

Impatient at the delay, Peter raised 
his voice and called “ Bell!” 

Bell quickly appeared, not recogniz- 
ing, in the loud, authoritative tones, 
the feeble voice she was used to in her 
grandfather. Her hair and her coarse 
apron were covered with flour, and her 
face was pale and scared. 

‘*Granddad,”’ she cried, stopping 
short, bewildered, in the doorway. 

** Ay, my wench, it’s me. Be quick 
and clean yourself —don’t stop to bring 
a thing—I’ve come in for a fortin’, 
lass,and thee shalt help spendit. Be 
quick —there’s the lawyer gentleman 
waitin’ outside to take us to Lunnon. 
Mrs. Jenkins and me’! settle our little 
bit o’ business while thee makes thy- 
self decent.”’ 

He waved her away, and Bell hurried 
to her little attic to obey him. - Had he 
been in his ordinary clothes she would 
have thought his brain was turned, but 
the hat and coat carried conviction of 
a change. Presently Mr. Wilbraham, 
outside, was joined by old Lucas and a 
shabby little girl who could hardly find 
words to whisper an answer to his 
kindly greeting. 

‘“* Where next, Mr. Lucas ?”’ he in- 
quired. ‘* We have still an hour and a 
half.”’ 

“To Briggs and Manton’s, sir,” the 


come, 
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old man answered promptly. 


** This: 
girl of mine has got to be rigged out.”’ 
*““Won’t you wait till we get to 
town ?” said the lawyer, taking in at 
a glance the sordid details of poor 
Bell’s array. 
‘* Not a minute,” returned the other, 


almost fiercely. ‘* My Bell shan’t look 
a servant no longer than I can help.”’ 

A small crowd of children, vaguely 
scenting excitement, had gathered 
round the fly ; a few men and women, 
too, had stopped to look. One recog- 
nized Bell and her grandfather. 

‘Eh, but it’s old Lucas out of the 
House,” she cried to her neighbor,. 
‘*dressed like a toff! What’s up? 
And Bell, Mother Jenkins’s gal ” 

Mr. Wilbraham hastily put his clients. 
into the fly, and ordered the man to 
drive on to the draper’s. The bland 
Mr. Briggs himself, seeing a vehicle, 
and scenting profit, advanced smiling 
to receive his strange customers ; the 
shopwomen stared wonderingly as they 
recognized the little servant girl. 

“IT wants a reg’lar fit out for my 
granddaughter here,’ the old man 
said, sturdily planting himself by the 
counter; ‘‘send a young ’oman as 
knows what a lady ought to wear — the 
best, mind. I'll sit down the while, 
for I’m tired. This gentleman, here,. 
can show you as I can pay.” 

He sat down and watched, while Mr. 
Briggs, astounded, but still smiling, 
beckoned an elegant and haughty- 
looking damsel with a very fashionable 
** head of hair,’ to wait on the shrink- 
ing little Bell. 

“Take her along with you into a 
room,”’ said the old man, pointing with 
his thumb at Bell; ‘‘make her look 
smart, and be quick about it, that’s all. 
T’ll pay.”’ 

The haughty one led the way into a 
fitting-room, whence Bell emerged in 
half an hour blushing and transmogri- 
fied. A slow smile came over the old 
man’s face ; he sat and drank in every 
detail of the transformation with de- 
light. He said nothing, but drew a 
long, satisfied breath. Mr. Wilbraham, 
for the first time, saw that the little 








maid was fair—she had capacities not 














unworthy of her réle, and he smiled a 
satisfied and patronizing smile. Her 
grandfather took her neatly gloved 
hand. 

‘Come, my wench,’’ he said softly, 
and with a gleam of love in his dim 
eyes, “we'll be going now they’ve 
made thee so fine. No more torn 
gowns and big aprons —thee’s a lady 
now, Bell, mind that.” 

“Shall we go to the hotel and have 
some tea?’ asked the lawyer, not 
oblivious, as the old man was, of the 
staring crowd. 

‘“‘T’ve one more call to pay first,’ 
Lucas returned, the old grim look com- 
ing back as the smile faded. ‘‘ We’ll 
let Mat and his wife see how fine we 
be. Tell the man to drive to Matthew 
Lucas’s place ; he’ll know.” 

‘Don’t let’s go there, granddad,’’ 
Bell whispered, holding his arm with 
her two hands, and looking imploring. 

“T shall, I tell thee,” he answered 
angrily ; ‘*don’t be a fool! It'll be 
nuts to me to let ’em see us. Lord, 
how mad they’ll be—me to be rich, 
and them not a penny the better! 
Why, it’ll pay me for the workhouse ! ”’ 

When the fly stopped, tired as he 
was already, the rheumatic old man 
painfully got down and hobbled into 
the kitchen, drawing the reluctant girl 
after him. The Lucases were at tea 
in their usual litter of children and 
dirt. The man and his wife stood up, 
trying vainly to seem civil, conciliatory, 
at ease, as the stern, rugged face of 
the old grandfather confronted them. 
Hie made a kind of awkward, mocking 
bow. 

‘““ Well, Mat,’’ said he, with a con- 
tortion of face meant for a sarcastic 
smile. ‘I’ve come to say good-bye to 
the lot of you. I’m going to set up in 
style, and it won’t be proper for me to 
visit at a place like this. Least said 
soonest mended, with what’s come and 
gone. If you’d ’a knowed, my son, as 
I was going to be a rich man, you’d ’a 
bin ready enough to keep a roof over 
my head, and a bit in my cupboard for 
your own sake. But you see you didn’t 
know, and packed me off yonder. 
*Twas a pity, for it’ll make a deal o’ 
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difference to you. Bell, here, she 
stuck by me ; she was good to her old 
granddad. I shan’t forget her, nor 
you. Bell’s my flesh and blood ; she’ll 
have all I have while I lives, and arter 
I’m gone. But as for you” —he 
swept his arm round contemptuously 
—‘*you’re none o’ mine. You let me 
go into the House — you may end your 
days there yourselves, for what I care. 
Good-day to you, Mr. Matthew Lu- 
cas |”? 

He turned his back on them, while 
his son stammered apologies, expla- 
nations, entreaties, the wife standing 
silent in impotent rage and regret. At 
the door old Lucas wheeled round again: 
with a harsh laugh. 

** Come, I'll be better than my word. 
I'll allow you, Mat, double what I asked 
you to allow me to keep me out o’ the 
House. The lawyer here shall pay you 
ten shillings a week while 1 live — 
when I’m gone the money’!l be Bell’s 
to do as she likes with. Come, many a 
little makes a mickle, — that’s a favor- 
ite sayin’ o’ yourn. You'll not be too 
proud to stomach ten shillings a week, 
Mat? You’ll never get a penny more, 
so help me God !”’ 

And the Lucas couple were left to 
digest these words as best they might. 

Mr. Wilbraham, senior, was a clever 
lawyer, an agreeable host, and a good 
man of business, respected by all who. 
knew him, but liked by few. His only 
son, on the other hand, John Linton 
Wilbraham, better known as Jack, 
though often depreciated, was a uni- 
versal favorite. He had not distin- 
guished himself at school or college ; 
he was idle, and but a dilettante in his 
profession, which was the same as his 
father’s ; but he was so kind-hearted, 
genial, and straightforward, that it was 
almost impossible to find fault with 
him. He, his father, and an amiable 
nonentity of an aunt kept house to- 
gether in a comfortable mansion in 
Regent’s Park. They were well off, 
though not fashionable people, yet Mr. 
Wilbraham was always eager to in- 
crease his income. He was delighted 
at the prospect of managing this large 
fortune of old Lucas’s, and anticipated 
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considerable profit from the handling of 
so ignorant a client. Every one knew 
that Mr. Wilbraham was “sharp ;”’ 
few suspected in him capacities for 
being even a little more than sharp. 

When Jack Wilbraham, who, of 
course, had heard all about the pauper 
heir, received his father’s telegram, 
he transferred the order to his Aunt 
Maria, who at once set about the prep- 
arations necessary. Who the ‘ young 
lady”? might be neither had the least 
idea. It was ten o’clock that evening 
when the carriage arrived at the door, 
and Jack went out to welcome the new- 
comers. With a cheery greeting he 
helped out first his father, next an ola 
man, whose tired, dazed looks. and 
feeble movements gave him a feeling 
of pity which would beforehand have 
seemed strangely out of place, but it 
struck him that in this case fortune 
had relented too late. Lastly, a young 
slip of a thing was discovered shrinking 
in an agony of shyness. Jack gave her 
his hand. ‘ Poor child,’ he thought, 
“who is she?” and his father an- 
swered ihe unspoken question. 

‘*This is Miss Robertson, Jack, Mr. 
Lucas’s granddaughter. I hope your 
aunt has everything ready and comfort- 
able for her.”’ ; 

Comfortable! The little ex-servant 
thought she was in a palace when she 
found herself taken into a large bed- 
room where fire and candle-light, softly 
mingled, fell on furniture such as she 
had never seen before. Her grand- 
father, in the next room, one less 
dainty but not less luxurious, took it all 
more stolidly. He refused help from 
the manservant, and asked for his 
granddaughter, who came to help him 
to bed, where Miss Wilbraham insisted 
he should have a cup of soup since he 
refused to touch the inviting little sup- 
per laid ready down-stairs. He thanked 
her kindly, but he was tired, and would 
get to bed. When Bell came to him, he 
said, half exulting, but with a quaver 
of dread in his voice, ‘* Well, my 
wench, this ain’t what we’ve been ac- 
customed to, be it? This is what 
money’ll do. What would them over 
yonder say to it, d’ye think ?” 
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‘¢ It’s beautiful — too beautiful, grand- 
dad —it frightens me,’’ Bell said, with 
tears in her eyes and voice. ‘I'll 
never get used to it— never. You'll 
never make a lady o’ me.”’ 

** Hold thy jaw,” said the old man 
angrily ; ‘‘thee’lt find it come easy 
enough in time —at thy age. I grant 
thee, I'll have to bide asIam. T'll be 
old Peter Lucas to the end. Seventy- 
three’s too old to change one’s ways. 
But I'll live to see thee a lady, Bell. 
See thee! Thee mustn’t be so down- 
hearted and give in ; perk up a bit, my 
wench ; take notice o’ what t’others 
do, and act according. Thee looks a 
lady a’ready in thy fine new gown, and 
to-morrow we’ll rig thee out like a 
queen.’’ His voice, as he went on, had 
grown kind, and he patted her as if she 
had been still the little thing that clung 
to his knee when her mother brought 
her home to him. 

Bell said no more ; the host of things 
she had to learn appalled her. Her 
one comfort was a remembrance, on 
which she fell asleep at last, of a pair 
of kind blue eyes, and a gentle though 
manly voice which had given her her 
first hearty welcome into this new and 
terrifying world. She woke as usual at 
six o’clock, and started up fancying she 
heard Mrs. Jenkins calling her. But 
the only sound was of the distant traf- 
fic, and she sank back upon her pillow, 
half relieved, half frightened, at the 
responsibilities of a new day. She got 
up directly the maid had left her, and 
so was the first in the dining-room, 
where the breakfast was laid amid what 
seemed to her ignorant eyes a scene 
of extraordinary splendor. She went 
softly about the room with wide-open, 
astonished eyes, touching here and 
there with trembling finger-tips, mar- 
velling at everything. As she stood in 
the window recess, drawing in delight- 
edly the scent of the flowers that filled 
it, a voice behind her made her start as 
if caught stealing. She turned, blush- 
ing timidly, to meet the same kind 
glance that had cheered her the night 
before. Jack was not handsome, but 
fresh and smiling ; he looked handsome 
to her, and her hand instinctively clung 











to his as he cheerily wished her good- 
morning. 

«¢ Why, how early you are, Miss Rob- 
ertson! I’m generally down first fora 
look at the Times before the governor 
bags it. I hope you slept well after 
your journey.” His father had told 
him of Bell’s previous condition, and 
her air of simple refinement was an 
agreeable surprise to him. 

‘Oh, very well, thank you, sir,” she: 
answered, suddenly warm and happy 
with a sense of friendliness and protec- 
dion over her; “it’s such a beautiful 
bed, such a lovely room ! — you won’t 
be surprised at my thinking so, sir. 
You know how poor we’ve been.” 

‘‘Yes, yes, I know. But you must 
forget all that. You’re a rich lady 
now, and you'll soon be used to it. 
First of all, please forget to call me 
sir.” 

‘Oh, what shall I call you, sir? I 
beg your pardon.”’ 

** Anything but that, or nothing.” 

‘Mr. — Mr. Wilbraham ? But that’s 
your father.” 

‘Yes, I’m only Jack.” 

“Mr. Jack, then ?”’ 

He laughed. “If you iike. Of 
course, I know it must all be very queer 
to you.” 

“Oh, that it is! It frightens me, 
sir— Mr. Jack—TI’ve got such heaps 
to learn. However shall I set about 
ib?” 

“Oh, things will soon shake down. 
You’ll get into it without knowing. 
Aunt Maria’s a good sort ; you can ask 
her anything.” 

“‘ Mayn’t I ask you?’’ The uncon- 
scious emphasis on the pronoun did 
not escape him. He felt a little awk- 
ward. He was only five-and-twenty. 

‘* Why, of course you may,”’ he said 
abruptly, and turned to take up the 
folded newspaper ; then, feeling as if 
he had been snubbing, he looked at her 
again with his kind smile. ‘* You’ll 
get on best with a woman, I fancy. I 
know a nice lady, a distant cousin of 
ours, who'll be only too glad to help 
you. And I’m sure it won’t take you 


long to learn.” 
While he was speaking, a responsive 
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smile dawned on Bell’s face that went 
to his heart, and did not escape his 
father’s keen eyes as he entered the 
room. Breakfast was embarrassing to 
a girl like Bell. She could not swal- 
low the stewed kidney she found on 
her plate, and sat stupidly staring at 
it till Jack took it away, and gave her 
a boiled egg instead. On the whole, 
she got on much better than she ex- 
pected, thanks to her entertainers’ 
kindly tact. 

Her spirits rose, and she blossomed 
into a shy prettiness which somewhat 
surprised Mr. Wilbraham. 

Old Lucas, though he was dressed 
by eight, chose to accept the offer of 
breakfast in his bedroom. After his 
solitary meal he had a long business 
conference with Mr. Wilbraham, in 
which his stubborn nature asserted 
itself, making it plain to the lawyer 
that he intended, as far as he knew 
how, to manage his own affairs his 
own way. He agreed that he and his 
granddaughter should remain Mr. Wil- 
braham’s guests till they had got more 
used to things, “‘so long as I pays 
proper for what I has.” But they 
were to look out for an establishment 
of their own, and Bell was ‘to get all 
the fun she could.” He did not want 
her to think of marrying as long as he 
lived, he said bluntly. She was too 
young and wouldn’t know her own 
mind, and would have money enough 
to pick and choose —‘‘ for she’s to 
have every penny o’ mine,’ he added. 
The first thing to be done was to get 
her a proper.outfit. He wrote a cheque 
under Mr. Wilbraham’s direction for 
£100, to which he signed his name. in 
sprawling characters with difficulty, but 
with a sense of importance that was a 
joy to him. This overpowering sum 
of money was entrusted to Bell to be 
spent under Miss Wilbraham’s direc- 
tions in ‘* clothes fit for a lady.” 

One afternoon, some days after, Mr. 
Wilbraham had an unexpected visit 
from an embarrassed and perspiring 
client —to wit, Mr. Matthew Lucas of 
Field End, in his antique broadcloth 
Sunday suit. After an immense deal 
of humming and hawing, rubbing of 
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face with red pocket-handkerchief, and 
so forth, the object of the visit was 
blurted out. 

“You heard, no doubt, sir, what the 
old man said about me and the prop- 
erty ?”’ 

‘¢ That you were not to be the better 
for it?” 

‘*¢ Ay, no more than a paltry ten shil- 
lings a week—and him rolling in 
money.’’ 

‘** Do you wish not to accept the ten 
shillings, then ?”’ 

**No, I doan’t say that. It’s mis- 
rubble enough, but it’s better than 
nowt. But what I do say, sir, is that 
it seems hard as a man’s own lawful 
son shouldn’t benefit a farthin’ by a 
fortin’ like this’n.” 

‘“*Mr. Lucas, you know, feels much 
aggrieved by your allowing him to go 
to the Union.”’ 

‘“*T know, sir, he wants to be re- 
venged like. I’m sure there’s no one 
sorrier nor me as it should ha’ hap- 
pened so. If I could ha’ known ——”’ 

“Oh, certainly, if you could have 
known, it wouldn’t have happened, of 
course.”’ 

Matthew Lucas, not having much 
sense of humor, did not perceive the 
sarcasm. 

“That’s what I say, sir; it never 
"ud. He might think o’ that, and the 
heavy expenses o’ my family — why, 
the rates and taxes as I pay, and the 
big rent for that bit o’ place you’d 
never believe! And me with five 
children to maintain — why, how could 
I keep an old man and that wench be- 
sides! And now I’m to have nothing 
— ’tis cruel hard.”’ 

** Well, hard or not, my good friend, 
I can’t help it.”’ 

**Ah! but you can, sir,’? said the 
.man, lowering his voice to a cunning 
whisper; ‘‘you said as if he didn’t 
make no will we’d come in for the 
money. Well, sir, and why should he 
make a will to leave his own son out in 
the cold? I’m only wantin’ my due, 
and that’s all I got to say, sir, and I 
hope no offence. If my father dies 
without a will—the doctor at home 
said he weren’t likely to live more than 
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a year or two—I’d be willin’ to give 
you ten thousand pound down! If he 
makes one he’ll leave every penny to 
that wench, and neither you nor me 
*ull be the better.” 

*¢T don’t know what you mean,’”’ Mr. 
Wilbraham said, affecting an anger he 
really could not feel. ‘‘How can I 
help your father making a will ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, sir, I think you could ; you’re 
his lawyer; he’d come to you natural 
to do it —it’s easy to put it off and put 
it off. Anyway, sir, please to bear this. 
in mind, if the old man dies without a 
will and I comes in for the money, 
there’s ten thou ——”’ 

‘“‘ Hush ! ? whispered the lawyer, but. 
too late. The baize door had suddenly 
opened, and Matthew Lucas, turning, 
saw his father before him. What had 
he heard ? Nothing, probably. There 
was no change in his rugged face, only 
the old look of hatred which it always 
wore when he turned it on his son. 

‘“‘ Well, Mat,” he drawled, in slow, 
sarcastic tones, ‘*so you’ve come to 
draw your first week’s money. Pay 
him his half-sov., lawyer; ’tis a pity 
he should be kept waitin’ arter the ex- 
pense of a journey to Lunnon. You 
needn’t ha’ come o’ purpose, Mat ; it’ll 
be sent you regular. How’s times with 
you? Thriving, I warrant; you’ve 
allus managed to thrive.” 

Matthewwas completely taken aback. 
He did not think it likely his father 
had heard what he said, but his pres- 
ence in Mr. Wilbraham’s office, he felt, 
needed prompt explanation. His nat- 
ural gift for lying, aided by the force of 
the exigency, quickly invented a story 
which his father apparently accepted. 
But old Lucas, whose faculties had 
been strangely stimulated by prosper- 
ity, had heard and guessed more than 
either lawyer or client supposed, and 
set his mind at once on schemes for 
secretly baffling both. To this end he 
assumed complete indifference as to 
his son’s errand, and was neither more 
nor less hostile to him than usual. 

When both father and son were 
gone, and Mr. Wilbraham sat alone, he 
pushed away his paper, and began to 
consider the situation. After all, the 
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thought of ten thousand pounds was 
not to be lightly dismis$ed. That sum 
would go a good way towards the pur- 
-chase of a certain ‘‘ place in the coun- 
try’? to which Mr. Wilbraham hoped 
to retire when he had had enough of 
business. Old Lucas would leave him 
nothing. If he could be prevented for 
the present from making a will, and 
anything should happen to him— 
there was nothing felonious about it, if 
the action were shady. Well, he would 
wait and see! There was no hurry 
about the will at all events. Matthew 
Lucas’s coarse shrewdness had for 
once hit the mark. 

During the preparations necessary 
for their new home old Lucas and his 
granddaughter had remained paying 
guests in Mr. Wilbraham’s house. 
Bell had a maid, of whom she was in 
terrible awe, and whom a sense of pro- 
priety alone kept in her place. A 
pleasant, ladylike woman came every 
morning to teach her to speak, read, 
and write correctly, and to coach her 
in manners and etiquette. More than 
this Miss Andrews wisely abstained 
from attempting, judging that the heir- 
ess to a large fortune with 4. pretty face 
and sweet manner would go down 
without the help of accomplishments. 
The Wilbrahams introduced _ their 
guests, with the necessary explana- 
tions, ‘to some of their friends. Bell 
was taken to concerts and theatres and 
to a few small, quiet parties, as a prep- 
aration for more to come. The moth- 
ers of impecunious sons soon scented 
her, declared her to be a “ sweet thing,” 
and made themselves pleasant to her ; 
the sons succumbed to her personal 
charms. Bell was afraid of them, of 
everybody (except Jack), but she 
thought them all only too kind. To 
Jack, however, she turned naturally in 
every difficulty, with a confiding trust 
that touched him. With him, and with 
him alone, she was perfectly at her 
ease ; happy when he could go out 
with her and show her the great, be- 
wildering city; still more when they 
stayed at home, and spent the evening 
in talk or some of the strange, new 
games she found so difficult; or he 
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strummed on his banjo and sang in his 
pleasant baritone rollicking or pathetic 
songs which she thought all alike beau- 
tiful. Jack, as he owned to himself 
with comical dismay, was growing very 
fond of little Bell. He hated the fel- 
lows who made love to her for her 
money, and was careful himself to do 
nothing of the sort; but he could not 
help getting fond of her, she was so 
simple and sweet. She slipped gradu- 
ally out of all formalities, yet she was 
never bold or forward. She kept gen- 
erally to the ‘Mr. Jack,’? which was 
her first form of address, but now and 
then the ‘‘ Mr.” was forgotten, and she 
begged him and all of them to call her 
Bell, and not ‘‘ Miss Robertson,’ to 
which she could not get accustomed. 
So things went on till Jack had reached 
a stage when he utterly refused to 
make any plans or to look a day ahead. 
The present was delightful, and the 
present was — Bell ! 

One day when his father was out of 
town, Mr. Lucas summoned Jack to 
his room ‘ to talk over some business.”’ 
Jack suggested it was his father’s prov- 
ince to attend to Mr. Lucas’s affairs. 

“Then I say it ain’t, and it’s you, 
not him, I means to consult; and 
what’s more, young man, you’ve got 
to give me your word as not a sound 
o’ this gits to his ears, afore we begins 
it.” 

** But, sir, I really can’t ——”’ 

* Yes, sir, you really can, and what’s 
more you really must. I’ve a right to 
consult any lawyer I please, and to 
bargain as he don’t blab, and I choose 
to ask you to make my will, at once, 
and not your father. Ay, I have my 
reasons too. If you won’t do it, and 
hold your tongue about it arterwards, 
why, I’ll find some one as will.” 

Jack yielded ; promised to say noth- 
ing, and asked for instructions. 

‘Well, look ye here. I wants it 
done as short as possible, and done to- 
day. There’s no sense in puttin’ a lot 
o’ rubbishin’ words in it. I wants 
everything willed to Bell, except a 
matter o’ which I'll speak, and a trifle 
to you, of course, for your trouble. 
But there’s one thing’s on my. mind. I 
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can’t abear the idea o’ my Bell bein’ 
married for her money. I ain’t in no 
hurry, mind, for her to be married at 
all —her’s not nineteen till next month, 
and that’s a lot too young—I’ve told 
her I don’t want it for years. But any- 
ways, if I can help it, her shan’t marry 
a& poor man as’ll swagger on my money 
arter I’m dead and gone. So I’ve been 
thinking I’ll make it clear as if she 
marries a man as hasn’t money enough 
of his own to keep her like a lady, she 
shan’t have all I leave.” 

‘**And what do you call enough, 
sir?” 

Lucas gave a knowing little wink and 
chuckle. ‘A year ago, Master Jack, 
I'd ha’ called five hundred enough for 
any gentleman; but I knows better 
now. I should say, perhaps, three 
thousand.”’ 

‘You mean that your granddaughter 
is to forfeit part of her inheritance un- 
less her husband has three thousand a 
year ?” 

“Yes. That’s what I means. Look 
here —put it in the proper way. If 
my granddaughter, after my death, 
marries a man with less than three 
thousand a year she has only the half 
of what I leave. If she doesn’t, she 
has it all, except for two legacies : one 
thousand pounds to Rev. St. John, the 
chaplain of the House at Ebrington, 
and five hundred to you—you two to 
be executors.” 

“And nothing to your son or his 
children ?”’ 

‘* Not a damned farthing,’’ the old 
man exclaimed violently, bringing his 
fist down heavily on the table before 
him —* not a farthing more than his 
half-sov. a week —that to be paid him 
as long as he lives — just to rile him. 
Ha! Dll do him well—it’ll be a nice 
little pill for Mat.”’ 

‘¢ Then in case —in case your grand- 
daughter forfeits the half, what’s to 
become of that ?” 

“*Tt’s to be spent in building alms- 
houses for old folks at Ebrington who’ve 
worked hard all their lives, paid their 
way honest, and come to the Union at 
last. Mr. St. John can have the spend- 


ing of it ; he’s a good sort, he is.’ ' 
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“You mean he is to have it im 
trust ?”’ ; 

** Ay, if that’s what you callit. But 
if so be as Bell marries as I likes, she 
has it all, you understand ?” 

** Yes, I understand ; but I’d rather 
— much rather — not make this will. I 
wish you would put it in my father’s 
hands.” 

‘*Then [ won’t, there! Look here,. 
young man —I don’t want to be rude,,. 
but I must speak plain —I don’t trust’ 
your father. Stop! don’t fly out; I’ve 
my reasons. Your father don’t want 
me to make a will, and I don’t want 
him to know I have. If you won’t 
do it, there’s plenty as will; but I’d 


rather ’twas you. 1 think you’re 
straight; you’ve treated me_ well. 


Will you do it to oblige me, and will 
you keep it a secret ? Once for all, sir, 
yes orno?” 

Jack hesitated. He was troubled ; 
his own heart confirmed Lucas’s mis- 
trust. He saw, too, that he was hope- 
lessly out of the question as a husband 
for Bell. What did it matter who made 
the will, so long as it had to be made ? 
He consented. The will was written, 
signed, and witnessed before Mr. Wil- 
braham came back, and the old man 
triumphantly took possession of it. 

Meanwhile, during his absence from 
home, Mr. Wilbraham had been think- 
ing over the situation, and had come 
to the conclusion that Jack had a very 
good chance of winning Bell Robert- 
son, who certainly liked him. In that 
case — well, Jack could advance what- 
ever his father wanted, and was gen- 
erous enough to be trusted to do so. 
Matthew Lucas’s precious scheme must 
go to the wall. Directly the match was 
made up, old Lucas must leave his for- 
tune. to Bell unreservedly. He little 
guessed what three short days had 
brought forth! Jack had made up his 
mind to give up little Bell. He was 
no fortune-hunter; he had somehow 
missed the dishonorable strain in his 
father’s cold, calculating nature, and 
took after an earlier, more chivalrous 
stock. He was under a trust, and he 
was not going to betray it. Whether 
Bell had all or none of her grand- 
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father’s money, he didn’t care. He 
honestly loved the affectionate, unso- 
phisticated little girl; but it should 
never be said he loved her dollars. 
His looks siruck his father as depressed 
and gloomy, and his first words were a 
surprise. 

‘* You were talking, governor, of 
sending a clerk to America to settle up 
those affairs of Mr. Lucas’s brother. 
I should like to go myself, if you’ve no 
objection.” 

Mr. Wilbraham stared. 

‘Want to go to America? What 
on earth for ? ”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know —for a change, a 
little variety. One gets restless grind- 
ing on at an office.” 

“Grinding! It’s little of that you 
do, my boy. If I didn’t grind a bit 
faster and more effectively, there’d not 
be much grist in the mill. When I’m 
gone you'll never keep the connection 
together, Jack.” 

**T know that,’? he answered impa- 
tiently ; ‘“‘but you aren’t going, gov- 
ernor.”’ 

*¢ You'll have to marry money if you 
want to continue living as you’ve been 
accustomed, for I shan’t leave so very 
much.’”? Mr. Wilbraham spoke sig- 
nificantly, and eyed his son hard. 

Jack colored, and said angrily : — 

**1’m not cad enough for that, father. 
When I marry it shall be for love, not 
for money ; but at present I’ve not the 
remotest intention of marrying.” 

“Eh—not? Why I thought you 
and this little girl ” 

Jack interrupted him quite rudely. 

“Have you any objection to my 
going to America ? ”’ 

‘“¢ N—no, I don’t know that I have. 
I could spare you better than Baines, 
and some one must go.”? To himself 
he was saying: ‘*‘ Absence may do no 
harm ; the girl’s young.” 

Bell, little guessing what was im- 
pending, was sitting that evening alone 
working. She looked very happy and 
very pretty. Jack, pausing at the 
door, thought he had never seen her 
look so pretty, and nerved himself for a 
struggle. 

“I’ve come to say good-bye, Bell,’’ 
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he said, as lightly as he could. ‘I’m 
off to Liverpool to-morrow, and from 
there to America.”’ 

She turned a scared white face to 
him. 

** Good-bye ? To America ? Oh, Mr. 
Jack! For long? What for?” she 
asked, and her under lip quivered. 

‘¢ Well, on your business, or rather 
your grandfather’s. Some one has to 
go to wind up your uncle’s affairs.”’ 

*¢ But why you ?”’ 

“Why not?” 

She could not answer what seemed a 
cruel question. 

“It won’t be for long?” she fal- 
tered. 

** Oh, no, not long, I suppose ; it de- 
pends. I don’t know what time the 
business may take, and I shall do a 
little travelling while I’m there. The 
governor can spare me very well.’’ 

“Oh, yes, he can!’? The words 
came involuntarily ; she was ashamed, 
and blushed when she heard them. 
‘“*That’s to say —I suppose —I meant 
—there are other people, I dare say, 
who will miss you.” 

*¢ Oh, I don’t know. In society one’s 
never missed ; there’s always some one 
to take one’s place.”’ 

“Oh, but not with everybody ; 
everybody’s not like that. And grand- 
father and I’? —trying to speak gaily 
—‘‘are not in society.”’ 

“ Ah, but you will be. 
hosts of friends soon.” 

‘¢ Not friends like you,” she said, al- 
most inaudibly. 

He took her hand gently. 

‘¢ Thank you,” he said gravely ; “it’s 
very good of you to say so. I shall 
think of it wherever I am ; and I shall 
always be your friend, Bell, you can 
reckon on that—a truer friend than 
you know,”’ he added under his breath. 
‘¢ Now we must say good-bye ; it’s get- 
ting late.’’ 

She gave him both her hands with- 
out a word ; then, like a flash, she was 
gone. 


You’ll have 


A year after this, Jack Wilbraham, 
in New York, received a telegram from 





his father : — 
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“Come home at once. Lucas found 
dead. Will forthcoming, made by you.” 

Jack went home by the next steamer. 
He went straight to his father’s office. 

“ What’s the meaning of this will 
business ?”’ asked his father sternly. 
‘¢ How came you to make a will for the 
man without my knowledge ? ” 

‘He insisted on it, sir, and on my 
secrecy. I don’t know why, but some- 
how he seemed to mistrust you.”’ 

Mr. Wilbraham looked a little queer ; 
he recalled his interview with Mat 
Lucas, and the old man’s sudden ap- 
pearance. 

‘‘Tt’s a stupid sort of will,” he said 
hastily ; ‘I don’t see what he meant 
by it. It hampers the girl.” 

‘““Is there —is there any one that 
you think —that she seems likely to 
marry ?”’ 

“Oh, of course there have been 
plenty buzzing about her ; but the old 
man kept a sharp lookout. I suppose 
he was ambitious for her. Well, you’re 
one executor, you know; that parson, 
Mr. St. John, is the other, and he’s 
staying with her. 1 was to send you 
there as soon as you arrived. Miss 
Bell was very keen on that.” 

“How is she, poor girl? — very 
lonely, very much upset ? ”’ 

“Oh, of course,” Mr. Wilbraham 
replied, with disgusting indifference, 
‘‘dreadfully upset. The old man was 
found dead in his bed. That precious 
son of his turned up for the funeral, 
hoping, I suppose, there was no will, 
and that he would step into the prop- 
erty. You should have seen his face 
when the will was found! He cursed 
and swore like a trooper. I had to 
pack him off sharp to chew the cud of 
resentment at home.”’ 

Jack did not wait to hear more, but 
hurried off with a fast-beating heart to 
see Bell. 

*¢ My poor little girl,’’ said he, when, 
a few minutes later, he found himself 
sitting beside her on the sofa, ‘* I’m so 
sorry for you.” 

‘* But you’ve come back,” she said ; 
‘it won’t. be so dreadful now. How 
could you let him make that silly 
will ?” 
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Jack’s heart was beating so fast that 
his voice sounded rather choky. 

** What are you —are you thinking of 
doing, Bell ?” 

*¢ Doing ?”’ she said quickly. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing.” 

He looked fixedly at her —so fixedly 
that she could not bear his gaze. 

** Bell,’ he whispered — ‘‘ Bell, look 
at me, and tell me what is in your 
heart. I didn’t mean to say it—I 
can’t bear to be the man to rob you — 
every one will think a lie of me — but I 
must have it out. Look at me—tell 
me —could you marry a fellow who 
hadn’t the money your grandfather 
spoke of, so that you had to give up 
half of yours ? Would you be willing 
— to marry — me ?”’ 

She turned nestling to him, and hid 
her face against his heart. 

** Willing ?”’ she cried, half sobbing, 
but in a tone of ecstasy. ‘* Why, I’d 
marry you, Jack, if we had to work for 
every penny. You ought to have 
known I’d never have any one else.”’ 

The Lucas Almshouses at Ebrington 
are an accomplished fact, and a per- 
petual eyesore to Mr. and Mrs. Mat~- 
thew Lucas, who cannot speak of poor 
old Peter and “ihat crafty little 
madam,’’ as they call Mrs. Jack, with- 
out becoming abusive. Still, as they 
can’t get any more, they accept the ten 
shillings a week which the old man’s 
scorn bequeathed them, and are so 
sordidly thrifty that no doubt they will 
die well-to-do. 

As for little Mrs. Jack Wilbraham, 
she thinks herself the luckiest little 
wife in all London. Prosperity, which 
spoils so many not born to it, has not 
spoilt her, and she thinks as fondly 
as ever of the poor old grandfather who 
loved her. 


From The National Review. 
THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE, 
Il. 
Ir it were spring perpetually, who 
would trouble himself to have a gar- 
den? When I say this, Veronica 


smiles incredulously, for she believes 
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that if the whole world were a garden I 
should still want to have a particular 
and exclusive plot of my own. It is 
one of Veronica’s superstitions that 
she knows every winding and recess of 
my mind. Perhaps it is one of mine 
that she does not. But, in truth, I am 
much more inert than she imagines, 
and would much rather have my gar- 
dening done for me, provided that the 
result were in accordance with that 
qualche idea che ho in mente, which Ra- 
phael said, in answer to an enquiry as 
to where he had found the type of his 
Madonnas, was their true origin. Ve- 
ronica, who is perhaps no more ener- 
getic by temperament than I am, but 
who is more conscientious, likes to see 
work being done ; partly, no doubt, out 
of curiosity as to the method of it, but 
still more in order that she may assure 
herself it is being done properly. I 
like to come upon the ground and find 
the work out of hand and complete. 
Rather, however, than it should be 
done wrongly, I will impose on myself 
any amount of trouble. 

Spring is the most skilful of all gar- 
deners, covering the whole ground 
with flowers, and shading off the 
crudest contrasts into perfect harmony ; 
and were it April, May, and June all 
the year round, I, for one, would never 
again put spade or seed into the ground. 
I should select for the site of my home 
the heart of an English forest, and my 
cottage should stand half-way up an 
umbrageous slope that overlooked a 
wooded vale, from which majestic trees 
and coverts again rose gradually up to 
the horizon. One would make just 
clearance enough to satisfy one’s desire 
for self-assertion against nature, and 
then she should be allowed to do the 
rest. What are all the tulips of the 
Low Countries in point of beauty com- 
pared with the covering and carpeting 
of the wildwood celandine? Your cul- 
tivated globe-flower and shepherd’s- 
bane are well enough ; but they have a 
poverty-stricken look when paragoned 
with the opulent splendor of the marsh- 
marigold, that would then grow along 
the moist banks of the low-lying run- 
nels of my natural garden. 
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Perhaps I should be accused of exag- 
geration were I to describe the effect 
produced on my no doubt not impartial 
gaze by the Anemone apennina and the 
Anemone fulgens now in full bloom in 
the garden that I love. Professional 
gardeners will tell you, in their off-hand 
way, that these will grow anywhere. 
They will not; being, notwithstanding 
their hardiness in places that are suit- 
able, singularly fastidious as to soil and 
situation, and even sometimes unac- 
countably whimsical in our uncertain 
climate. The Anemone fulgens, or 
shining windflower, is common enough 
no doubt, where it chooses to thrive, 
and you may see it in bloom in open 
and favorable springs as early as the 
month of February, while, with proper 
arrangement of aspect, you can prolong 
its dazzling beauty well into May. But 
the Anemone apennina, which I have 
known some people call the stork’s-bill 
windflower, is, as far as my experience 
goes, rarely seen in English gardens. 
It used, an indefinite number of years 
ago, to be sold in big basketsful by 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, dark-skinned 
flower-girls in the Via Condotti in 
Rome in the months of February and 
March, and I recollect a good Samaritan 
putting the finishing touch to my con- 
valescence, after a visitation of Roman 
fever, by bringing to my room a large 
posy of this exquisite flower, varying 
in color from sky-blue to pure white, 
and springing out of the daintiest, most 
feathery foliage imaginable. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is in some degree the spell 
of association which makes me feel 
tenderly enthusiastic concerning the 
Apennine windflower. I do not say it 
prospers in our latitudes as it does in 
the sunshine-shadow of the Appian 
Way. But, in most years, it maintains 
itself against rude winds, unkindly 
leaden clouds, 


And Amazonian March with breast half 
bare, 
And sleety arrows whistling through the 
air. 
It asks for some but not too much 
shelter, and I have had to lighten the 
natural heaviness of my ground, in 
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order to humor it, with well-pulverized 
soil and a judicious contribution of 
sand. 

But, with all my partiality for these 
domesticated windflowers, I will not 
pretend that they can hold a feather to 
undulating stretches of sylvan anem- 
ones ; and in April these would be as 
numerous as the pink-and-white shells 
of the seashore, which, in color, they 
curiously resemble, around my forest 
abode. Blending with them in the 
most affable manner would be the wild 
or dog violets, destitute of scent, but 
making amends by their sweet sim- 
plicity for the ostensible absence of 
fragrance. Where they rule the wood- 
land territory, the earth is bluer than 
the sky. Persons of limited experience 
concerning nature’s elastic methods 
have sometimes asked me if Veronica’s 
Poet is not inaccurate in giving the wild 
windflowers precedence of the prim- 
roses in one or two passages of his. 
Were they as familiar with the seasons 
as he, they would know that it is be- 
yond guessing to say when the prim- 
rose will exercise that sovereignty 
which it never fails to assert over all 
the wild flowers at some period or other 
of the spring. I have gathered prim- 
roses in basketsful on Christmas day. 
Sometimes I have had to hunt for them 
even in March. They will at times 
follow the footsteps of June till its very 
close ; yet in another year they will 
vanish before May is out. In some 
favored seasons they will come and go, 
and then come again. There “is no 
bounds,” to use a favorite phrase of 
my gardeners, to their fascinatingly 
fickle behavior. It may please them to 
accompany, and rather take the shine 
out of, the ladysmocks. <A _ twelve- 
month later they will show a decided 
partiality for the society of the dog- 
violets; and it may so happen that 
they will elect to wait and enter into 
competition with the bluebells. Then, 
indeed, the glory of the heavens is 
nothing to the glory of the earth. 
Nature thus rings the changes on her 
various vernal notes, and does the 
same thing year after year, but differ- 
ently. But, in any case, you see, 
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spring would garden for me,: without 
wage, for fully three months in the 
year. For I have not by any means 
enumerated and exhausted her re- 
sources. She could, and should, do for 
me in my intra-sylvan home far more 
than I have as yet described. Just as 
one begins to feel a little sad because 
the wood-hyacinths pale, the red cam- 
pion takes a brighter hue and holds up 
a bolder stalk, determined to see over 
the heads of the now fast-shooting 
green croziers of the bracken; and 
before these unfurl themselves and get 
too high, the sleepy foxgloves suddenly 
remember that it is June, and dapple 
the lush dingles with their spires of 
freckled bells. All flowers seem to 
contain a secret; I suppose because 
they are silent. But the foxglove has 
always seemed to me to possess more 
of the mystery of things than any of its 
sylvan compeers. Moreover, notwith- 
standing its almost gorgeous beauty, it 
calls no attention to itself, but loves 
solitude, secrecy, and the shade. Of 
course the primroses and the bluebells 
would b2 the reigning beauties of the 
natural garden. I know a wood of 
pollardel hornbeam — we are going to 
take Lamia and the Poet there a few 
weeks hence — of many acres in extent, 
where the bluebells grew not only as 
lush and serried as grass, but well on 
to three feet in height. The wood 
has been left untouched and untrodden 
for years, and the accumulation of rot- 
ted leaves, conjoined with something 
peculiarly favorable in the soil, has 
produced this fairy world. But there 
the bluebells have usurped the ground 
entirely, and do not permit any other 
wild flower, even a primrose, to cross 
the frontier of their territory. There- 
fore, it is not to it I would exclaim : — 


O ye woods, spread your branches aspace ! 
To your deepest recesses I fly. 


The wood I should want would have 
to be hospitable, as many a wood in 
truth is, to every child of nature that 
loved its protection. Nor let it be for- 
gotten that this *‘ desirable site ’? would 
have its natural orchard as well; the 
wild pear, the wild cherry, and the 
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wild crab, lighting up the woodland 
greenery with their gay and delicate 
blossoms. Nor would eglantine and 
honeysuckle be wanting. On one side 
I think I should have a little pasture 
open to the sun, and coming up to my 
windows to salute me with daisies, and 
buttercups, and the milk-sweet breath 
of ruminating kine. 

But spring has to make way for sum- 
mer, summer for autumn, and autumn 
for winter, and only one of these knows 
how to garden, and it has to do so un- 
cer rather hostile conditions. Summer 
is absolutely ignorant of the craft, 
bringing everything on with a rush, 
and then having to content itself with 
woods and copses of uniform green ; 
and, though winter is a great gardener 
in one sense, since he makes untiring, 
if generally unnoticed, preparations for 
future floral display, he has few flowers 
to show of his own. Autumn, I grant, 
knows the art of gardening to perfec- 
tion, possessing the secret of careless 
grace even beyond the spring. There 


is an orderly negligence, a well-thought- 
out untidiness, about autumnal forms 


and colors no other season can match. 
Even to the garden proper, the culti- 
vated plots of man, autumn adds such 
wonderful touches of happy accident 
that, when it comes, really comes, a 
wise man leaves his garden alone and 
allows it to fade, and wane, and slowly, 
pathetically, pass away, without any 
effort to hinder or conceal the decay. 
Indeed, it would be worth while having 
a cultivated garden if only to see what 
autumn does with it. What she does 
she seems to do unintentionally, and in 
those almost permanent fits of absence, 
during which, I suppose, she is think- 
ing of the past. But this meditative 
touch of hers is more discernible in the 
cultivated garden than in the wood- 
lands ; and she makes the wild-wood 
too moist and chill with her tears for it 
to be the fitting accessory of a cheerful 
home. Spring may be a less mature 
artist, but spring’s hopeful and sunny 
open-heartedness more than atones for 
some little lack of dexterity. 

Again, I say, were it always April, 
May, and June, one would discharge 
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one’s gardeners and throw oneself on 
the gratuitous bounty of Nature. [Ef 
have heard people remark that the 
Italians seem to care little for flowers, 
and rarely tend their gardens with true 
northern affection. But, then, are not 
their glowing sunshine and their spa~ 
cious atmosphere heaven-sent flowers: 
and gardens in themselves ? and they 
feel for these much as I feel for the 
natural capacity of the vernal season,. 
would it only last, to wean me from 
lawn, and border, and flower-bed — 
yea, even from the garden that I love. 

‘*Commend me, my dear Sage ’’ — it- 
is thus Lamia is pleased at times to’ 
christen me—‘‘commend me to the: 
wise for talking folly. Your natural or 
wild-wood garden would pall before 
the spring was out. Even the most. 
indolent of us like to assert ourselves 
occasionally, and I can see the havoc 
you would play with the free gifts of 
April and the generous prodigality of 
May. Man is an interfering animal, 
and, if you like, woman still more so. 
In fact, man improves Nature, and 
then woman improves man, or at any 
rate compels him to improve himself, 
in order to obtain her approbation. 
There is no such thing as beauty un- 
adorned. Nature, left to herself, is a 
reactionist, always slipping back from 
worse to worse. Give me the hanging 
gardens of Ecbatana, and the flowers 
that are fostered by a thousand slaves. 
A garden! a garden! O yes, a gar- 
den! But then, it must be a Garden ! 
The garden that you love is well 
enough ; but I cannot lose myself in it, 
nor feel that supreme sense of satisfac- 
tion which comes of carelessly ruling a 
splendid kingdom. I want a garden 
like yours, enlarged and expanded into 
what Shelley calls a paradise of wilder- 
nesses ; a garden where the garden is 
everything and the owner of it noth- 
ing.”’ 

‘There are many such, dear Lamia,” 
I answered, ‘in this fair and varied 
England; and I can show you one 
whenever you wish to see it. But I 
fear the owner would count for some- 
thing, and I must ask his: permission 
before I do so.’” 
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“Yes, there it is! The owner al- 
ways insists on obtruding himself, 
though he may not be wanted in the 
very least. Girls marry yachts, town 
houses, country houses, and shooting- 
lodges. Why can one not marry a gar- 
den ?” 

“So you can,” I observed, “‘ but on 
the same terms.” 

*¢ But I do not want the same terms ; 
nor are they necessary. The possess- 
ors of the things I named set much 
store by their houses, yachts, four-in- 
hands, and salmon rivers. But they 
think nothing of their gardens, and 
take these as a matter of course, as 
producing vegetables, flowers, fruit, 
and opportunities for an occasional 
saunter. Why cannot I marry the 
Garden — the paradise of wildernesses, 
I mean—and treat all the rest, the 
owner included, as a matter of course, 
as an accessory, and a mere occasional 
appendage ?” 

‘*T will try to arrange it for you,” I 
said. ‘‘ But, meanwhile, be pleased to 
observe that, as you yourself note, the 
owners of what you describe care next 
to nothing for their garden.”’ 

‘* And, if I married one, perhaps I 
too should not care for it.” 

‘Precisely. The moment I enter a 
garden, I know at once whether it is 
ihe owner’s garden or the gardeners’ 
garden. Nearly all large and costly 
gardens are gardeners’ gardens, and 
for my part I would not take them as 
a gift. I don’t think I ever remember 
envying the gardens of the great ; but 
I continually see cottage gardens, little 
village or secluded plots, cultivated and 
made beautiful by the pathetic expe- 
dients of the poor, which seem to have 
«a charm mine cannot rival. Almost 
every garden, and certainly my own, 
sins against the law of economy. 
There are too many flowers; and 
effect, surprise, and suggestiveness are 
lost. I have seen one clambering rose, 
one lingering hollyhock, glorify a cot- 
tage home, arrest one’s step, and pro- 
long one’s meditations, longer than 
all the terraces of Chatsworth. Dear 
Lamia! cultivate simplicity and ten- 
derness, and crush out, as deadliest 
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poison, what I call your low tastes — 
your taste for splendor, profusion, and 
the pride of life. In your case, they 
are not to be indulged in without what 
you spoke of as the accessory becoming 
the principal, and the occasional the 
perpetual. The owner of a garden may 
not care for it in the least; but you 
cannot very well keep him out of it.” 

Lamia is always so submissive to my 
sermons, that I rarely preach one. 
She brought this to a close with 
the observation, ‘‘Of course you are 
right,’’? and we passed together into the 
orchard. 

It must not be supposed that the 
orchard, as it now is, is the orchard I 
happed on that day when I discovered 
my lifelong home. That, with the ex- 
ception of some five vigorous survivors, 
has disappeared. For one of the burn- 
ing questions that arose when I took in 
hand the making of the garden that I 
love, and its immediate surroundings, 
was what to do, and how to deal 
with, the orchard. The whole world 
through, there is no lovelier sight than 
a well-planted, well-grown English or- 
chard, whether in its full spring blos- 
som or in the mellow richness of its 
autumnal crop. In its one aspect it 
represents, as nothing else in nature 
does, the innocence, the irresponsible 
freshness, the irresistible gaiety of 
simple childhood. In the other, it re- 
calls and reflects the grave fruitfulness 
of mature and resigned wisdom. Wan- 
dering in an orchard, either in mid- 
May or in early October, one feelsa 
desultory aad indefinite but all-satis- 
fying sense of peace, such as I think 
one feels nowhere else. One never 
wants to be elsewhere, for one seems 
to have got to the heart and centre of 
things. An orchard at once robust and 
venerable with years has a great ad- 
vantage over one whose branches have 
but a decade or two of growth; and 
the one I then found had all the maj- 
esty of manhood, with none of the de- 
crepitude of age. But, as I pointed 
out to Veronica, it completely cut off 
the house, and would cut off the gar- 
den that was to be, from the park, with 
all its wealth and world of splendid 
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timber and green interspaces. I never 
knew her so unyielding in her opinion, 
and she begged so hard for the old 
apple-trees, though I pointed out to 
her I should have ample space in 
which to plant new ones, that I had to 
fall back on a compromise, and clear 
away only one row, the centre one, 
leaving two goodly rows on either side. 
My own private opinion is that, though 
Veronica expressed for this ancient or- 
chard an amount of reverence I have 
never before or since known her to 
extend to anything whether old or 
young, and though she would have had 
me suppose that on this occasion she 
was much more sentimental, more ro- 
mantic, and more conservative than 
myself, the reason that mainly swayed 
her was not the one she advanced. 
Almost immediately after taking pos- 
session, I had sold the bulk of the 
produce of the orchard to an old but 
speculative small farmer in the neigh- 
borhood for five pounds ; and I firmly 
believe that Veronica could not bear 
the idea of parting with this sum, 
which she somewhat sanguinely re- 
garded as an annual incomiag, and 
therefore so much deducted from the 
rent. It seems very absurd ; but then 
we all are absurd sometimes, Veronica 
not excepted. Still I ought to add she 
is absurd less often than most people. 
We were not so hard put to it that five 
pounds more or less mattered in the 
very least ; and, in the matter of gen- 
erosity, Veronica would give you any 
mortal thing you asked for. _ Indeed, 
could she have saved those apples of 
the future, she would probably have 
given most of them away, and been no 
richer for my yielding to her. But it 
was only when I represented to her 
that the cut-down trees would be a for- 
tune in firewood — which, in her then 
ignorance, she accepted from me as a 
fact —that she seemed to grow recon- 
ciled to the disappearance of that one 
middle row. When it was cleared 
away, the soundness of my opinion was 
made so manifest that further resist- 
ance would have been rank obstinacy 
and want of taste. For it so happened 


that we had thereby acquired a view of 
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one of the loveliest portions of the. 
park, and, indeed, became, so to speak, 
ourselves a portion of it, seeming to be 
in it, whether, strictly speaking, we- 
were or not. The augmented air of 
consequence this opening out of the 
prospect gave to our modest manor- 
house, together, no doubt, with noc- 
turnal calculations as to the value of so. 
many cords of apple-wood, completed. 
Veronica’s conversion. 

But, in carrying out this painful 
operation, I was as little iconoclastic as 
possible. One outer row, as not really 
impeding the view, and as affording 
protection against north winds for the 
young orchard I had engaged to plant, 
was spared entirely; and, over and 
above this wise forbearance, I left one 
magnificent and most shapely tree to 
stand in the open by itself. It has 
ever since been one of our chief de-. 
lights. In springtime I gaze from my- 
study window on its mass of pink-and-. 
white blossoms, on the clumps of daf-. 
fodils about its roots, on the young 
lambs frisking and chasing each other- 
round its sturdy bole. In autumn it is 
laden with small, round, rosy fruit, 
which is so beautiful an object that I 
insist, despite repeated insinuations. 
that the apples are all falling to the 
ground and being spoilt, on leaving it 
upon the tree to the last possible mo- 
ment. It is the year’s last tribute to 
our sense of cultivated beauty, and I 
do not like to ignore the gift. And, 
after all, what is waste ? There comes 
a time to all of us when we can eat but. 
little fruit, but need never tire of gaz- 
ing on it. Thus I enjoy my apples 
and pears and damsons in that way, 
rather than in the grosser and cruder 
fashion of younger years ; tasting them 
with the eye and the palate of the 
imagination. Not but that Veronica 
and I do not gather, or pick up, many a 
juicy northern spy, golden noble, or 
ribston pippin —for we have a tree of 
these that bears fairly well — and re- 
gale ourselves on them in a perfunctory 
and sauntering fashion. As for Lamia 
and the Poet, if they happen to be 
here in September and October as they 
pretty usually are, their childish appe- 
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tite knows no bounds. I suppose the 
Poet will reproduce his ravenous ex- 
perience in mellow autumn verse ; 
but all this biting and crunching only 
makes Lamia look more April-like than 
ever. 

Both the old orchard and the new 
have led to more controversy and more 
incidents than any other portion of my 
modest holding. I so rarely have the 
advantage of Veronica, that I cannot 
resist narrating a single triumph I once 
enjoyed over her disposition to play the 
horticultural Cassandra in connection 
with one of the reprieved apple-trees. 
The gar‘len that I love slopes gradually 
from north-east to south-west, so that 
when I wanted to make a tennis-ground 
at the far end of the garden towards 
the park, I had to level up, as the 
phrase is, moving the earth from the 
end where stands the Wealden oak, to 
the southern end where begins what we 
call our South Border. By this pro- 
ceeding the new and raised border 
abutted on one of the old apple-trees, 
from which it was divided by the gar- 
den fence. For two or three years 
after this operation the tree bore no 
fruit ; and, as the young orchard had 
meanwhile grown up, and was coming 
into bearing, Veronica denounced as 
barren the tree for whose life, along 
with that of its peers, she had once so 
eloquently pleaded. ‘It will never 
bear again,” she said. “It is only an 
eyesore, and you had better cut it 
down.” ‘I think you are wrong, my 
dear,’ I replied. ‘What has hap- 
pened is this: its old roots have got 
into the fresh, rich soil of the new 
border, and it is accordingly making 
fresh wood. Be patient, and it will get 
over this simulating change, and bear 
fruitfully as of old.” 

Another year passed, and I _ still 
remained a false prophet. But the 
following May the tree was smothered 
in blossom, and when August came it 
was laden with big, splendidly plumped- 
out apples. I led Veronica to the spot, 





saying that I wanted to point at her 
the finger of scorn ; and now the fruit 
of this ancient but teeming apple-tree 
is known in our fruit-loft and larder 
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as the finger of scorn. It keeps till 
apples come again. I have little doubt 
that my new orchard will never be as 
valuable as the old one, for our fore- 
runners had a thrifty disposition, be- 
ing, moreover, by no means so ignorant 
as the presumptuous horticulturists and 
pomologists of to-day like to suppose, 
and they planted apple-trees that were 
both copious bearers and _ tenacious 
keepers. Fortunately, Veronica was 
not at this time skilled in the matter, or 
she would have led me a life had she 
known I was not strictly following 
their economic example. The truth is, 
I planted for beauty fully as much as 
for use, and made diligent enquiry 
about blossom as well as about fruit. 
So now we shall have unfailing and 
varied loveliness in April and May, 
and winter shelves sufficiently well- 
stocked. But it is no earthly use for 
statesmen, ‘‘apt at impromptu convic- 
tions,” to tell the anxious husbandman 
to foil the dire effects of foreign rivalry 
and unkind seasons by planting or- 
chards, unless they also tell him what 
sort of apples to plant. Early crops of 
fruit that will not keep go for a song, 
and we all know how little that is 
worth. Yet, if everybody grew none 
but apples that keep till after Christ- 
mas, the glut would come then instead 
of a few months earlier. Happy, 
therefore, they who can regard their 
orchard as remunerative, so only it be 
a thing of beauty. I have done the 
best I can by mine, though in no com- 
mercial spirit, having drained it atten- 
tively, pruning it yearly, so that light 
and air can get to the inner branches 
and buds, and ever and anon manuring 
it lavishly. And regularly as the end 
of October comes round, I place a 
broad band of brown paper midway 
round every trunk, and smear it pretty 
thickly with cart-grease. In this sticky 
barrier the female moths, who are 
wingless, find themselves arrested on 
their way from the grass to the boughs, 
in which they would fain deposit their 
eggs, and are collected by thousands in 
the morning by the gardeners, as they 
go their rounds with their lanterns. 
So far, this plan has kept my trees 
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fairly free from greedy and devastating 
grubs. Of course, the young trees still 
have substantial cradles round them ; 
but I pine for the day when they will 
grow out of their swaddling clothes, 
be able to take care of themselves 
without protection or disfigurement, 
and make us forget for good and all 
the stroke of unavoidable Vandalism 
that swept away their noble predeces- 
sors. 

But, indeed, axe, and saw, and pick, 
and spade, had to be employed with 
remorseless energy almost everywhere 
when first I set about contriving the 
garden that I love. I had to make a 
clean sweep of many a misplaced trunk 
and worn-out shrubbery, and happily I 
could do so without anxiety, by reason 
of the ample framework of bole and 
branch, and foliage, that, at a fitting 
distance, hemmed me round. I have 
said that we look south-east; and, to 
the north, I levelled with the ground a 
triple row of worthless and sickly fir- 
trees, putting in their place a border, 
indeed, almost a plantation, of ever- 
green and for the most part flowering 
shrubs of vigorous growth and branch- 
ing habit. I have often wondered 
since that they have done so well, for 
they stand in a somewhat stiff, clayey 
subsoil, and I put them in, because I 
could not help myself, in November 
days of heavy and continuous rain. It 
was a pretty stupid thing to do, but 
somehow stupidity this time has not 
had to pay its due forfeit. But I dida 
stupider thing than that, for I abolished 
a pond near the north gate leading into 
the lane that divides me from the other 
park of which I spoke, regarding it as 
shockingly unsightly, and replacing it 
with a mixed copse. How often have 
I wished that pond back again, that I 
might grow water-lilies on its surface, 
irises on its bank, and reeds and aquatic 
plants all about it. But we did some 
wise and far-seeing things also; and 
the wisest thing of all was to include 
in the area of the garden so much 
of the ground of the old orchard as 
brought into my pleasaunce the imme- 
morial oak under which the Poet last 





night repeated ‘If Love could last,” 
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and whither, I notice, our guests-.are 
frequently drawn. It seems to preside 
over the garden with patriarchal ten- 
derness, conferring on it a dignity and 
an aspect of ancientness it might 
otherwise lack. It seems a symbol, in- 
deed a representative, of the toleration 
the old has for the new, the indulgence 
age extends to youth. Its girth, a yard 
from the ground, is some forty feet, 
and you may saunter under its leaves 
for over a hundred without turning. 
So numerous are the boughs, and so 
dense the leafage, that the turf beneath 
it is dewless on the clearest nights ; 
and Lamia has threatened more than 
once to have a mattress carried out, so 
that she may pass a summer night 
under its unconventional canopy. I 
have turned her from her purpose with 
tales, true enough, of the owls that 
roost in its murky and perishing hol- 
lows, and of the lair of wild kittens 
that crouch in the dark recesses of its 
lower bole. I observed, one day last 
June, that a strange cat had kittened 
in the long grass that grows on either 
side of what we call the orchard drive, 
which is the approach from the park to 
the house. Going a few days after to 
see how the little family were faring, I 
could discern no trace of them, and 
concluded that hawk and keeper be- 
tween them had cut them off in the 
morning of their days. A week later, I 
was hunting for a missing lawn-tennis 
ball, and stooped down to see if per- 
chance it had run up one of the several 
recesses or creeks made by the radi- 
ating and arching surface roots of the 
oak. Ball there was none, but, in- 
stead, a pair of steadily flaming eyes. 
Irked by the long, wet grass, for there 
had been several heavy falls of rain, 
and anxious to make her young ones 
more dry and comfortable, the parent 
had carried them one by one in her 
mouth to where they now lay snugly 
ensconced. But all attempts to ap- 
proach her were in vain, and not the 
freshest of milk, nor the daintiest of 
fish, availed to lure her from her nar- 
row den so long as any of us remained 
within sight. Her litter grew up as 
fierce and unsociable as herself; and, 
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for a time, the novel delight of having 
what we called wild cats crouching or 
careering over the garden obtained for 
them life and liberty. But at length 
sentence of death had to be pro- 
nounced. Lamia thinks that one of 
the ferocious race may still be lurking 
in one of the oak caves, while over- 
head, too, there may be a large, sloy- 
enly nest of owlets gnawing the tit- 
bits of captured field-mice. 

It is to me an unexplained mystery 
how, notwithstanding a couple of per- 
petually prowling cats, bird life still 
flourishes in the garden that I love. 
Were it otherwise, no member of the 
feline tribe should come within scent 
or sight of it. At this moment, in 
bushy Portugal laurel, in tapering Law- 
son cypresses, in shapely thujas, and 
even in the Picea Pinsapo and the 
Pinus Nordmanniana, are bulbous nests 
of thrush and blackbird, solidly rather 
than carefully put together, as of birds 
that feel they will probably have to 
go through the same work again if 
they have asecond brood. The white- 
throats prefer smaller and more com- 
pact cover, and, trusting to the secrecy 
afforded by it, have built in aucuba and 
retinospora, close to the garden paths ; 
while the linnets are faithful to the 
thick thriving ivy on the outer wall of 
the kitchen garden. I am in hopes 
that the golden-crested wrens are going 
to build again in the maids-of-the-vil- 
lage — félicité perpetuelle, if you prefer 
a foreign name —that clamber from 
beside the front door right up to the 
very topmost curve of the tallest ga- 
bles ; and if the long-tailed tits are not 
going to do the same in one of the five 
old firs my innovating axe has spared, 
outside the north window of the dining- 
room, I do not know what they can be 
about. 

Lamia may say what she will about 
my ideal woodland garden ; but I in- 
tend to tell her that Iam prepared to 
go still further, and that I would sacri- 
fice flowers to birds, if I were com- 
pelled to choose between the two. 
And of all song-birds, the thrush is out 
and away the prince. Rightly has he 
been christened a March minstrel. 
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Hearing thee flute, who pines or grieves 
For vernal smiles and showers ? 

Thy voice is greener than the leaves, 
And fresher than the flowers. 


Scorning to wait for tuneful May 
When every throat can sirg, 
Thou floutest winter with thy lay, 

And art thyself the spring. 


It is in the branches of my patri- 
archal oak that every year he com- 
mences his carol, which soon becomes 
continuous from blossoming dawn to 
fading eve. No other song-bird sings 
so early and so late in the day, so early 
and so late in the year. Inspiration 
never fails him from opening February 
to mid-July ; and all through October 
and November he has, I cannot call 
them ‘“ poetic pains,’’ but rather poetic 
delights, through the two gloamings. I 
sometimes think that he gets betrothed 
in those months, and that the engage- 
ment Jasis through the winter till St. 
Valentine’s day or thereabouts, when 
he concludes the contract, and becomes 
—if so amorous a singer possibly can 
become —a respectable member of 
society. Perhaps it is the instinctive 
fidelity of his disposition — 

The bird that sings within the brake, 

One mate, and one alone, will take ; 

While man —— 
you know the rest — which causes him 
always to tune up first in the oak that 
has been there longer than any other 
tree for miles around; an inherited 


and conservative inclination to do 
honor to the long-established. And 
then the thrush is so joyous. He is 


cross sometimes, and scolds abomina- 
bly, but he is never sad! He is the 
most wholesome of all the lyric tribe, 
and a pessimist could scarcely listen to 
him long and often, and remain such ; 
for his notes are a very jubilee, and 
rebuke the downcast and the despond- 
ent. It is only in August and Septem- 
ber that he is silent; and then one 
feels disposed to ask : — 
Why dost thou ever cease to sing ? 

Singing is such sweet comfort, who, 

If he could sing the whole year through, 
Would barter it for anything ? 


I suspect that the thrush is of a 
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greedy and self-indulgent disposition, 
and cannot resist all the tempting things 
spread out before him in such profusion 
during the two fruitful months I have 
named ; and he gorges himself so with 
strawberries, raspberries, red and white 
currants, and then, if he is let, with 
honeyed plums and succulent pears — 
gobbling these near the stalk, where 
the wasps and blue-bottile flies have 
made an entrance for him —that he 
grows lazy, comfortable, and unroman- 
tic, and is as empty of song as any 
well-to-do bourgeois alderman. When 
all the fruit has been gathered, and he 
can no longer go nibbling and making a 
beast instead of a bird of himself all 
over the place, he resumes his natural 
tone, and enlivens the mellow autumn 
woodlands with his exhilarating song. 
Fat fare, I fear, clouds the imagination. 
I must ask the Poet what he thinks of 
this theory. I believe I have heard 
him say that his most silent time is the 
earlier autumn months. Perhaps he 
too is made taciturn by all the apples 
he munches with Lamia ; suffering in 
consequence from a sort of dyspeptic 
silence. How indignant Veronica would 
be with this prosaic explanation | 

It is when the March minstrel first 
perches and pipes amid the grey 
branches of the oak, that the turf be- 
neath it begins to break into flower, as 
if in response to his vernal announce- 
ment. Celandines, buttercups, and 
daisies, of course, always congregated 
near and about its giant sprawling 
roots, like the Liliputians about the 
reposing Gulliver. But other com- 
panions, placed there by one’s own 
hand, then likewise begin to spangle 
the ground under its comprehensive 
branches. The winter aconites come 
first, and when their bright little golden 
buttons have fallen off, then peep the 
snowdrops, to be swiftly followed by 
the many-colored, gloriously capari- 
soned crocuses. I remember once in- 
advertently telling a gardener to dibble 
some crocuses into the lawn; and I 
found to my horror, when they came 
up, he had sown them in drills, like so 
many onions. They should be scat- 
tered about like the accidental and 
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irregular stars of the Milky Way, which 
they far outshine, for they are not 
golden only, but white, blue, puce, and 
every combination of these. Of course, 
they should seem to have come there, 
as the phrase is, of themselves, and 
then they spread over the grass a mys- 
terious haze. I hope yet to. persuade 
the Scilla Siberica, and even the Chio- 
nodoxa Lucilie, to bear them company 
in the same enchanted plot. As these 
February and March compeers flag, up 
come the lusty spears of the daffodils, 
single and double, Lent lilies, and the 
unassuming, incense-scented Narcissus 
Poeticus. Iam minded to try the more 
elaborate and delicate daffodils in the 
grass, but as yet I cannot answer for 
their flourishing there. Why, too, should 
not the tulip open its light-refracting 
chalice under the over-arching dome of 
this natural temple ? I will give them 
achance, As a matter of course, rook, 
squirrel, and field-mouse take tribute 
of these dainty morsels in winter, catch- 
ing the bulbs when they are asleep. 
But they are welcome to their share, 
the squirrel more especially, in return 
for his delightful antics, which I have 
watched so often from the writing- 
table in the front window of the study. 


Is thine alone the seed that strews the 
plain ? 

The birds of Heaven shall vindicate their 
grain, 


as Pope says in his ‘* Essay on Man,” 
which I have been recommending 
Lamia to read, as a corrective to, 
though of course not a substitute for, 
the feminine note that predominates in 
the most popular nineteenth-century 
verse. She has just asked me, as we 
returned from the orchard through the 
copse kitchen-garden, what more I 
want of woodland flowers than I have 
got already. For to the south of the 
new orchard is what Veronica calls, 
and we all, therefore, have to call, the 
Poet’s Walk —a long, straight, leafy 
aisle, like one of Keats’s 

Long verdurous glooms and mossy winding 

ways, 


except that it does not wind, and is not. 
gloomy ; and its grassy path and mixed 
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underwood on either side are at present 
diapered with primroses, upon whose 
cloth-of-gold the bluebells are begin- 
ning to assert themselves. Now that 
she confesses it is more beautiful far 
dhan all the lawn and its flower-beds, I 
will acknowledge that perhaps she, too, 
is right, and that one does well to re- 
main content with this outer fringe of 
nature’s all but uninterfered-with terri- 
tory. The larger celandine there grows 
to a wondrous size, and the dog’s-mer- 
ccury and lords-and-ladies make them- 
selves very happy. Later on, the white 
foxgloves will dapple the fresh young 
greenery ; and I have reason to believe, 
from what I observed last year, that in 
a few weeks the hardier columbines 
will show that they love the partial 
shelter, the broken sunlight and shade, 
which the narrow strip of not yet full- 
foliaged copse affords them. 

“O, tea out-of-doors!’’ exclaimed 
Lamia, clapping her hands, as we 
emerged out of the copse and I per- 
ceived the five-o’clock meal being 
prepared in the open air. ‘Is not 
Veronica a dear to humor us? I know 
she thinks it far too early in the year 
for al fresco banquets.”’ 

‘It is to please the Poet,’ I said. 
** For him she would sacrifice her strict- 
est notions and most methodical ways. 
Do not flatter yourself, dear Lamia. 
Neither for you nor for me would she 
have spread the board sub Jove this 
side Midsummer-day. But she says 
she is sure the Poet was born under a 
hedge, such is his restless craving for 
the open air, and so she humors his 
gipsy tastes !”’ 

‘Yes, I have heard him declare that 
any house is more or less a gaol, and 
that he always feels the loftiest roof on 
the top of his head.”’ 

In another moment Veronica was 
seated before the teacups, which are of 
exquisite design, but constructed with 
an absolute disregard of the main pur- 
pose of a teacup — which is, I imagine, 
to keep the tea hot as long as possible 
— being shallow, and wide at the brim, 
instead of deep and narrow. When I 


entirely sacrifice use to beauty in the 
garden, Iam chidden ; but I find even 
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utilitarian Veronica sometimes mani- 
fests a similar preference indoors. I 
have often observed that even the best 
of women are more anxious how a thing 
shall look than what it shall be, though, 
I confess that, as a rule, Veronica con- 
trives to combine honest substance 
with graceful seeming. 

“Where is the Poet ? ’’ I asked. 

*¢'You may be sure he will be here 
directly,’? answered Veronica. 

*¢' Yes, he has a fine material side to 
his imagination,’’ observed Lamia. 

** As a poet ought to have,” I chimed 
in, in a cowardly manner, wishing to 
propitiate both. 

‘I did not mean that,” said Veron- 
ica, “but only that as he never does 
anything irregular, or pseudo-original, 
he is sure to be here immediately, since 
he knows tea is at a quarter before five, 
and he does not trust to the hedge- 
flowers to tell him the hour. He will 
never be, do, or say anything sensa- 
tional, but will comport himself in all 
small matters like an ordinary mortal.” 

At that moment, very much like an 
ordinary mortal, he joined us, having 
in his hand a volume which Lamia had 
asked him to read. 

‘What do you think of it?” she 
asked. 

‘“*How can I think well of it,” he 
answered, ‘‘ seeing that it is verse, yet 
is neithey musical, simple, nor lucid. 
Poetry may be very thin, poor poetry, 
even though melodious, unaffected, 
and transparent ; but, unless it possess 
those qualities, it can scarcely be poetry 
at all. It may be an excellent intel- 
lectual exercise, and replete with knotty 
problems of an absorbing kind; but 
why it should be put ostensibly under 
the protection of the Muses, I do not 
understand. You tell me that some 
persons regard the author as a master, 
and in a sense, he is, since one may 
learn from his writings how not to 
write. The greatest writers write like 
other people, only better. He has evi- 
dently been afraid jest he should not be 
original, but originality is not to be at- 
tained by effort. I once saw an early 
volume of his, which in style nowise 
resembled this one ; so that evidently 














he did not bring his present manner 
into the world with him. If he were 
younger, and I could venture to coun- 
sel him, I should say, ‘ Keep, in the 
matter of style, to the Via Latina or 
the Classic Way. It leads to the Cap- 
itol.’ ”? 

“But,” objected Lamia—for Ve- 
ronica remained spellbound, while I 
poured myself out another cup of tea — 
“Classicism is surely dead, and has 
been replaced by Romanticism.”’ 

‘¢T think not,’’ said the Poet. ‘* The 
‘Classic can never die—I mean as a 
living and enduring mode of expres- 
sion, since it is a natural mode, through 
the perfection of nature. Neither was 
it left to the present age, or to its pred- 
ecessor, to invent the romantic element 
in poetry. Every great classic is a 
great romantic ; every really great ro- 
mantic is a great classic. Poetry should 
be romantic in spirit, and classical in 
manner. Do not people, nowadays, 
commit the curious error of mistaking 
exaggeration for novelty ? The classic, 
the romantic, the realistic, are none of 
them new; they are all found in the 
best literature, and in proper propor- 
tion and combination. Does the omis- 
sion, or the extravagant use, of any 
one of them exclusively, constitute 
originality ? Ishould not have thought 
so. It is so easy either to omit or to 
exaggerate, to be nothing but realistic, 
nothing but classical, nothing but ro- 
mantic; so difficult to be all three. 
Exaggeration is a sign of poverty, not 
of power, or at best of waywardness, 
not of judgment.” 

You talk of poetry,’ said Lamia, 
“as though it can be reasoned about.”’ 

** And so,”’ he answered, ‘I think it 
can ; being, in its loftiest development, 
the highest expression of human rea- 
son.”’ 

‘“‘And what is its loftiest develop- 
ment ?” 

“The imaginative presentation in 
verse of intellectual and moral truths, 
in conjunction, and, best of all, in in- 
terfusion with physical ones; as, for 
example, in Wordsworth’s ode on 
‘Intimations of Immortality.’ ”’ 

“* But I think I have heard you say 
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that poets should not dogmatize, much 
less argue.”’ 

‘* Neither should they ; Nature is not 
controversial. She never contradicts. 
Her look is all assent.’’ 

‘¢T suppose,”’ broke in Lamia, * that 
is why her companionship is so agree- 
able.”’ 

‘* Precisely,’’ he went on, nowise 
disconcerted by, and perhaps not ob- 
serving, the barb that was aimed at 
him ; ‘and Art should be equally sym- 
pathetic and non-controversial. The 
greatest works never excite noisy en- 
thusiasm, but only quiet and deep- 
seated assent. When we have read 
them we say to ourselves silently, 
7 Yes.’ ”? 

** How true !”’ broke in Veronica, as 
though it was time for her to do some- 
thing more, herself, than sit in rapt and 
silent assent. ‘It is-only second-rate 
writers and imperfect works that are 
raved about. People never rave about 
what is indisputable.” 

I was getting interested in the con- 
versation, — for, as the sun sank be- 
hind the belt of trees at the back of the 
house, the tulips iad one by one closed 
their petals for the night,—and I 
feared this somewhat combative prop- 
osition might bring it summarily to a 
close. Happily the Poet happened to 
be in an expansive mood, and Lamia, 
whom he always treats with marked 
consideration, seems to stimulate the 
flow of his conversation. 

‘*Is it not rather,’’ he asked, “that 
people, even in respect of poetry, rave 
about what expresses their own senti- 
ments, their own opinions, their own 
bias? The controversial attitude of 
mind necessarily leads to utterance, 
often to violent utterance. The sight 
and sense of beauty induce silence. In 
this volume many questions of imme- 
diate interest are dealt with I almost 
say argumentatively ; and people who 
agree with the writer, incautiously 
accept what he says as poetry, because 
it is presented to them in the guise of 
verse. But Poetry is a luminous halo 
which makes thought clearer as well 
as larger. Here I find nothing but un- 
musical mist.’’ 
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‘‘ But I am sure he is in earnest, and 
earnestness is irresistible,’? urged La- 
mia, 

*“*T have no doubt he is in earnest, 
and I think he possesses what Diderot 
said Saint Lambert lacked, l’ame agitée, 
without which it would seem no one 
can well be a poet. But then the agi- 
tation of the soul must be clarified by 
the serenity of the mind. Emotion, as 
Wordsworth says so finely, must be 
recollected in tranquillity. Indeed, I 
venture to go further, and to suggest 
that Wordsworth stated but half the 
truth, and that emotion and tranquillity 
must co-exist and co-operate at one and 
the same time ; passion or the heart 
propelling, judgment or the mind steer- 
ing and steadying. The finest pas- 
sages in poetry must have been written 
under the simultaneous operation of 
fine frenzy and rigorous self -criti- 
cism.”’ 

“* Apparently,’? said Lamia, ‘ your 
Pegasus is a pair, like Veronica’s po- 
nies, Brandy and Soda, the steadier nag 
being required to chasten the fretful 
impulses of the other !”’ 

“Oh! ”? exclaimed Veronica, aghast 
at Lamia’s profanity, while I shifted 
my chair in order to conceal from her 
my appreciation of it. 

“An excellent simile,’ said the 
Poet, perfectly unruffled, “and a hu- 
morous representation of a grave truth, 
which may be stated differently. When 
Bellerophon sought to mount and tame 
the winged Pegasus, Minerva, the 
Goddess of Wisdom or Judgment, gave 
him a golden bridle. Without it he 
would never have succeeded in his 
task.”’ 

*¢ Poor Pegasus |’? said Lamia ; ‘“‘ but 
then you know he had been drinking — 
not tea — but at the fountain of Pirene, 
—at Acrocorinth was it not? —and I 
suppose they managed to put the bridle 
on him, when he had had a little too 
much. Does poetic intoxication date 
from that event? I think a sober poet 
is wr 

‘In the sense in which you use the 
word, hardly a poet atall. Yes, ame 
agitée is indispensable; but for that 





highest expression of human reason, 
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for poetry of the loftiest order, some- 
thing more is requisite. I heard a lady 
—and a lady of letters of much dis- 
tinction —declare the other day that 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Skylark’ is a greater work 
than Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost ;’’ there- 
by only propounding the limitations of 
her own taste. No doubt there is a 
danger lest the poet in dealing with 
intellectual or moral truths may cease 
to be a poet, and lapse into the rhetor- 
ical philosopher. But if he does not, 
if on the contrary he succeeds in trans- 
figuring them by the magic light of 
poetry, then his triumph seems to me 
supreme.”’ 

** My objection to such poets,’ said 
Lamia, “is that they take so serene a 
view of life. I prefer the rebels.” 

*“*T suppose we cannot control our 
preferences, though I should think we 
may improve them. But, in literature, 
serenity is the invariable concomitant 
of true greatness. The ocean is just as 
deep in calm as in storm, and provides 
a better pathway for man. Rebellion 
in literature, no doubt, implies courage 
and a certain kind of power. But Rec- 
onciliation — provided that the recon- 
ciling note be true music, and true 
poetry —argues a deeper vision, and 
demands a more majestic voice. I 
cannot but think that the function of 
the poet is to make harmony, not out 
of language only, but out of life as 
well.” 

‘Then what an inharmonious note 
you struck last night,’ said Lamia 
mercilessly, with, your refrain. ‘If 
Love could last! If Love could last ! ”” 
Surely that was the voice of a rebel ? ” 

I was thinking that tender resigna- 
tion is not rebellion, and should, per- 
haps, have found courage to say so, 
since the poet remained silent under 
the reproach, had not Veronica, after a 
little fidgetting and a manifest height- 
ening of her color, said : — 

‘* He did not repeat the whole of the 
poem.” 

**Is there more ?’’ I asked. 
we not hear it ?”’ 

*¢ Yet Love can last !’’ he began. 


““ May 


‘** Yet Love can last, yes, Love can last, 
The Future be as was the Past, 
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And faith and fondness never know 

The chill of dwindling afterglow, 

If to familiar hearth there cling 

The virgin freshness of the Spring, 

And April’s music still be heard 

In wooing voice and winning word. 

If, when autumnal shadows streak 

The furrowed brow, the wrinkled cheek, 
Devotion, deepening to the close, 

Like fruit that ripens, tenderer grows ; 
If, though the leaves of youth and hope 
Lie thick on life’s declining slope, 

The fond heart, faithful to the last, 
Lingers in love-drifts of the past ; 

If, with the gravely shortening days, 
Faith trims the lamp, Faith feeds the blaze, 
And Reverence, robed in wintry white, 
Sheds fragrance like a summer night, — 
Then Love can last !”’ 

I do not know what demon of contra- 
diction and discord possessed Lamia, 
but she seized the banjo which hap- 
pened to be lying by her chair, and 
burst into an atrocious music-hall med- 
ley with which she had not hitherto 
favored us. It was quite irresistible — 
Lamia invariably is—and we all three 
fairly burst out laughing. Solute tab- 
ule risu, and the five o’clock tea-table 
was abandoned in spontaneous merri- 
ment ; though I could see that Veron- 
ica was vexed with herself for yielding 
to the general levity, I strolled round 
the garden alone, examining the lilacs, 
to see how far on they were to flower- 
ing, and repeating to myself the pas- 
sage concerning the different way in 
which the tender passion comes to man 
and to woman, probably recalled to me 
by the Poet’s championship of love, 
and the latter lines of which are not, 
perhaps, unapplicable to the young 
person who so sacrilegiously followed 
him :— 

Love’s way with us and you is different. 

You mind me of the swallow that is here 

‘To-day, and all at once, that yesterday 

Was nowhere to be seen, so swift he comes ! 

While we are like the lilac-tips, and bud 

For a provoking season ere we break. 

We dream, not even knowing that we 
dream 

Up to the very moment that we wake. 

My lilacs were dreaming still ; and I 
was just going to see if some new tea- 
roses from Lyons in an open bed were 
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likely, this year, to be beforehand 
with them, when I heard Lamia sing- 
ing to the piano an air I had not heard 
before. So I sauntered towards the 
house, to find she was improvising an 
accompaniment of her own, most sweet 
and tender, to the words, — 


If Love could last, if Love could last ! 


Also attracted by the strain, the Poet 
joined me, and, on catching the words, 
he would fain have entered and stood 
by her while she paid him this charm- 
ing compliment. But I laid my hand 
upon his arm. 

“You had better not go in. If she 
knew you were here it is a hundred to 
one she would break off again into her 
music-hall foolery.”’ 

‘*What a wonderful memory she 
must have!” he whispered, as she 
went on tentatively singing couplet 
after couplet of his lyric, never marring 
the metre, though sometimes interpo- 
lating some less happy word of her 
own. 

“We remember what impresses us 
and she is very impressionable. You 
wrote the poem, but she feels it. But 
is it not always so? The poet, with 
his gift of tongues, interprets the 
thoughts of all the world.” 

‘Hark!’ he said. ‘‘ How beauti- 
ful! She is the interpreter, not I.” 

There, spellbound, we listened to 
the young girl, surmising with that far- 
reaching instinct that belongs only to 
women an experience she of course as 
yet could never have had, and sponta- 
neously setting to music, as appropriate 
as sweet, the consoling words, — 


If, with the gravely shortening days, 
Faith trims the lamp, Faith feeds the blaze, 
And Reverence, robed in wintry white, 
Shed fragrance like a summer night, — 
Then Love can last ! 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
MASHONALAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 
PERHAPS, before entering Mashona- 
land, a few words about our new ally, 
King Khama, of the Bamangwato tribe 
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of Bechuanaland, may not be amiss. 
Without his aid the pioneers could 
never have entered the country, and 
without his consent the plucky scheme 
for annexing the auriferous district be- 
tween the Lundi and the Zambesi, con- 
ceived by Mr. Cecil Rhodes and carried 
out by a handful of Englishmen, would 
never have been heard of ; hence it is 
only fitting that he should claim our 
attention first. 

King Khama is a model savage, if a 
black man who has been thoroughly 
civilized by European and missionary 
influences can still be called one. He 
is an autocrat of the best possible type, 
whose influence in his country is en- 
tirely thrown into the scale of virtue 
for the suppression of vice. Such a 
thing as theft is unknown in his realm ; 
he will not allow his subjects to make 
or drink beer. ‘* Beer is the source of 
all quarrels,’’ he says ; ** I will stop it.’’ 
He has put a stop also to the exist- 
ence of witch-doctors and their wiles 
throughout all the Bamangwato. He 
conducts in person services every Sun- 
day in his large, round kotla, or place 
of assembly, standing beneath the tree 
of justice and the wide canopy of 
heaven in a truly patriarchal style. He 
is keen in the suppression of all super- 
stitions, and eats publicly the flesh of 
the duyker, a sort of roebuck, which 
was formerly the totem of the tribe, and 
held as sacred amongst them twenty 
years ago. The late King Sikkome, 
Khama’s father, would not so much as 
step on aduyker skin, and it is still 
looked upon with more veneration by 
his subjects than Khama would wish. 

As an instance of Khama’s power 
and judgment, it is sufficient for us to 
quote the sudden change of his capital 
from Shoshong to the present site, 
Palapwe. Shoshong was in a strong 
position, where the Bamangwato could 
effectually protect themselves from the 
Matabele raids under Lobengula, but it 
was badly supplied with water, and in 
dry seasons the inhabitants suffered 
greatly from drought. The change of 
capital had been a subject discussed 
for years, but Khama waited quietly 
until people began to think that he 
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was against it and would never move. 
He waited, in fact, until he was sure of 
British protection, until he knew that 
Lobengula could not attack his people 
at Palapwe without embroiling himself 
in a war with England. Then suddenly. 
one day, now five years ago, without 
any prefatory warning, King Khama 
gave orders for the move, and the exo- 
dus began on the next day, and in two 
months’ time fifteen thousand individ- 
uals were located in their new capital, 
sixty miles away from Shoshong. Un- 
der Khama’s direction everything was: 
conducted in the best possible order 5. 
every man was given his allotted 
ground and told to build his huts. 
thereon. Not a single dispute arose, 
and no one would imagine to-day that 
only a few years ago Palapwe was un- 
inhabited. 

Khama, in manner and appearance, 
is thoroughly a gentleman, dignified 
and courteous; he wears well-made 
European clothes, a billy-cock hat and 
gloves, in his hand he brandishes a 
dainty cane, and he pervades every- 
thing in his country, riding about from 
-point to point wherever his presence 
is required ; and if he is just a little 
too much of a dandy it is an error in 
his peculiar case in the right direction. 

Khama, on more than one occasion, 
phas driven back Matabele raids from 
his country with great discomfiture to 
the enemy, and now with the English 
behind him his position is thoroughly 
and indisputably secure. As an ally in 
the war with Lobengula his services 
will be invaluable ; his men ean serve 
when ours cannot, they are up to all 
the tricks of the Matabele warfare and, 
moreover, they are fighting for their 
hearths and homes, for a discomfiture 
in Mashonaland would mean that the 
Bamangwato are the next to be at- 
tacked, and they are well aware of the 
cruel vengeance that would be wreaked 
upon them by Lobengula if he could 
have his way. 

Khama’s country is the threshold of 
Mashonaland, and after crossing a 
series of rivers we reach the high pla- 
teau where dwell the tribes whom col- 








lectively we now call Mashonas. The 




















number of tribes and petty chiefs who 
occupy this high plateau is bewildering 
in the extreme. Sixty years ago they 
had no enemies to molest them save 
their own internal jealousies; the 
strong chiefs attacked the smaller ones ; 
constant quarrels arose and desultory 
warfare without end. It was at this 
juncture that Moselikatze came and his 
Zulu followers, and made short work 
of the aborigines of this country, appro- 
priating their lands and taking up the 
best portion of their territory, which we 
now know as Matabeleland. For years 
and years Mashonaland has been the 
happy hunting-ground of the Matabele 
impis. Right from Buluwayo to the 
Sabi River these troops marauded, 
whereas on the left bank of the Sabi 
the great chief Gungunyama raided, 
and the two mighty robbers, Lobengula 
and Gungunyama, by tacit consent, kept 
to their own districts, 

It is impossible to speak too emphat- 
ically on the subject of the misery 
wrought by the Matabele on the Ma- 
shona tribes. Matabeleland is to-day 
full of Mashona slaves. The aristo- 
cratic Matabele do not care to do their 
own work, but entrust the care of their 
cattle and their fields to Mashonas 
snatched from their homes and their 
relatives in these annual raids. 

This is why all Mashona villages are 
perched on the pinnacles of their rocky 
hills or kopjes. Sometimes five hun- 
dred feet above the plain these villages 
are placed; and when we travelled 
through untrodden paths in Mashona- 
land, where the motive of the white 
man was not as yet thoroughly under- 
stood, we could see the naked black 
savages scampering away as fast as 
they could up the rocks, like goats or 
lizards, and on more than one occasion 
we had some difficulty in explaining to 
them that we were not a Matabele 
impi, and that our motives were en- 
tirely peaceful. 

Cherumbila is the chief of a tribe 
about twelve miles distant from Fort 
Victoria. His town is situated on a 
long ridge, the approach to which is 
exceedingly difficult. He is a man of 
activity both of mind and body, and is 
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consequently feared and respected by 
his men, and has conducted several 
successful raids upon his neighbors. 
Years ago, when he was a boy, he told 
us, his tribe used to live on the top of 
one of the highest mountains overlook- 
ing Providential Pass, where a Matabele 
impi fell upon them, and drove most of 
the inhabitants over a steep precipice 
to their death; the remnant that es- 
caped came here and settled, and have 
now, under Cherumbila’s rule, grown 
strong. 

Umgabe is the name of the neighbor- 
ing chief with whom Cherumbila is 
constantly at war, petty squabbles 
about cattle and trespass and such like 
being the cause; this condition of 
affairs before the English occupation 
was suicidal; these chiefs fought 
amongst themselves, and when the 
Matabecle came each chief in succession: 
fell an easy sacrifice to the invader. 
Umgabe is a very different man from 
Cherumbila, very fat and inert, devoted 
to his Kaffir beer, and rarely, if ever,. 
sober ; his kraal is in a narrow valley 
shaded by trees, and their protection 
against attack from the Matabele impis. 
is a curious one, A stream runs down 
this valley, and in its course passes un- 
derneath a vast mass of granite rocks 
which form a labyrinth of caves ex- 
ceedingly difficult to approach. To aid 
themselves in entering this cavern the 
Mashonas have made bridges of trees, 
and in time of danger from the Mata- 
bele they take refuge therein. They 
always keep the cave well victualled 
with granaries and so forth, and water 
is always easily obtained from the 
stream which foams and boils at their 
feet. Old Umgabe was reluctant for us 
to enter this secret retreat, but with 
the aid of candles we penetrated into. 
its inmost recesses and inspected the 
preparations which they permanently 
keep there against a Matabele attack. 
They drive all their cattle into the cave 
and put their women and children into. 
snug quarters, and here they remain 
until the enemy has passed on. 

For several weeks we had with usa 
Mashona servant called Mashah, a most 
intelligent men. He, his father and 
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his mother and his wife, a sister of the 
chief Umgabe, had been captured some 
years ago by the Matabele, and they 
spent several years in servitude, during 
which time Mashah had learnt the Zulu 
tongue with fluency and the more ener- 
getic habits of the stronger race ; after 
the death of his father and mother Mr. 
and Mrs. Mashah succeeded in escap- 
ing, and when the Chartered Company 
came up he offered his services to 
them. On one occasion he distin- 
guished himself by rescuing a party of 
pioneers who had hopelessly lost their 
way, and for this he received a present 
of a Martini-Henry rifle, of which he is 
very proud. He constantiy affirmed to 
us that should the white man ever 
leave the country he would go too, for 
the country, exposed as it was to Mata- 
bele raids and eaten up by internal 
jealousies, was intolerable to live in. 
Even when we were there confidence 
in the new state of affairs was begin- 
ning to be established. Many of the 
inhabitants were abandoning their hill- 
set villages and coming down to live on 
the plain. Many moce acres were 
being put under cultivation, and many 
more head of cattle kept. This state 
of affairs has of course gone on in- 
creasing, and now that the officers of 
the Chartered Company are putting 
down the internal quarrels with a 
strong hand, and putting a stop to the 
Matabele raids, there is every pros- 
pect that a country so well endowed by 
nature will become rich and prosperous. 
Up to the time of the outbreak of 
hostilities with Lobengula, a contin- 
gency certainly expected, but at the 
same time lamentable, farming opera- 
tions in the new colony had progressed 
as favorably as could be expected. 
Deputations from the Cape Colony and 
the Orange Free State have visited the 
country, and estimate from analogy 
with their own countries that at least 
forty thousand square miles will be 
well adapted for colonizing purposes, 
and already a total area of 3,178 square 
miles has been granted and located, 
and when the gold-fields are opened 
these farms ought all to be worked at a 
considerable profit. For cereals the 
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country will offer certain difficulties at 
the outset until the nature of the soil 
and climate are thoroughly under- 
stood; the peculiar conditions of cli- 
matology must be met by the farmers 
with special arrangements. The rainy 
season, from the end of November to 
the end of March, interferes greatly 
with work, while at the same time it is 
the season for the crops. A large area 
of Mashonaland is granite, which in 
places retains the moisture in swamps. 
Then, again, the dry season is long and 
trying to the farmer unless his land is 
well placed where irrigation is possible. 
The natives have only farmed the 
country on a small scale, but the rice 
that they produce is excellent ; tobacco 
also flourishes in the small patches 
they have planted around their kraals ; 
tomatoes of a huge size are produced, 
and sweet potatoes, chilis, and ground- 
nuts. These productions, which the 
natives cultivate with scarcely any 
trouble, are in themselves an earnest 
of what the country can do when peace 
is again restored and colonization ex- 
tends. 

Locomotion in the country is at pres- 
ent difficult; if you leave the great 
Selous road, which runs right up the 
country from Fort Tuli to the Zambesi, 
you are confronted with endless diffi- 
culties. From Fort Victoria to the 
Zimb:.bwe ruins is a distance of barely 
eighteen miles ; but there was only a 
narrow Kaffir path, and we had to take 
our wagon and goods with us. It took 
us exactly seven days to do these eigh- 
teen miles, and that with the sweat of 
our brows, the constant making of cor- 
duroy bridges, the cutting down of 
trees, and the digging out of our 
wagons in swampy ground. Of course, 
towards the end of the dry season this 
condition of affairs is greatly amelio- 
rated, and it only took our wagons two 
days to get back. This is pretty much 
the same style of country that the 
Chartered Company’s forces which are 
marching against the Matabele have to 
face. Thick bush, composed of thorny 
trees —the mimosa, the mapani, and 
others — will have to be cut through ; 
the rocky ridge of the Matopo hills will 
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have to be crossed, affording excellent 
cover to natives, who are as active as 
cats and exceedingly subtle in their 
methods of attack. Rivers, too, im- 
pede the way, and across all these the 
invading force will have to convey its 
Maxim guns and heavy artillery, and 
take good care that the enemy does not 
get round and attack them in the flank. 

As for the scenery of Mashonaland, I 
do not call it particularly beautiful, ex- 
cept in parts; but it is exceedingly 
peculiar, The rocky granite kopjes 
offer a landscape of the oddest, weirdest 
appearance ; in places the flat plateau 
is sown broadcast with these strange 
piles of granite, like the structures of a 
giant race, rising out of the thick vege- 
tation in all directions, fantastic in out- 
line, producing to the eyes of those 
who love to see forms in rocks and thus 
name them, an endless and fascinating 
variety of shapes. Much has been said 
about the beauty of Providential Pass, 
ihe natural approach from the river 
country to the high plateau. But to my 
mind it is exceedingly commonplace, 
though pretty ; in South Africa it might 
be called beautiful, but in Scotland or 
Wales it certainly would have to take 
a second place. It is on its kopje 
scenery that Mashonaland must pride 
itself, not on its valleys. 

The green of the country is not at all 
preity, though there is an abundance 
of it. The acacias are dull and grey, 
the mapani is somewhat of the color of 
an ivy leaf, the machabel or elephant- 
tree is slightly better, but its foliage is 
not beautiful ; the most striking effect 
we saw was when all the coarse grass 
of the country was ripe, and for miles 
and miles the general aspect was that 
of a series of harvest-fields.. When 
this is dry and easily ignited, they set 
fire to it, and at certain seasons of the 
year vast prairie fires devour the coun- 
try and blacken the horizon with thick 
volumes of smoke. But the flora of 
Mashonaland is exquisite ; masses of 
aloes, with fiery spikes, nestle amongst 
the rocks, lilies and flowers of all hues 
and descriptions cover the plains, 
Bignonias.climb amongst the trees with 
festoons of, flowers. Indian shot, yel- 
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low everlastings, and endless rare speci- 
mens of the flower world, decorate the 
forests and glades of this favored land. 

Villages in Mashonaland are for the 
most part, as I have said, perched on 
the top of rocky heights, and the aspect 
of them is uniform — when you have 
seen one you have seen them all; they 
are generally hedged round with pali- 
sades, inside which there is a conglom- 
erate mass of from fifty to one hundred 
round huts, with low doors, and they 
are particularly dark and dingy inside ; 
the Mashona is extremely frugal in his 
requirements ; his grain, which when 
made into porridge forms the staple 
food of the country, together with cat- 
erpillars, locusts, and mice, is housed 
in granaries made of clay, and arranged 
round the hut ; his shield, his assegais, 
and his axes are hung to the rafters ; 
when he goes to bed he merely spreads 
a grass mat on the floor, and lays his 
neck on a wooden pillow, so that his 
somewhat elaborate coiffure does not 
get disturbed during the night; most 
things he has are made of bark taken 
from the forest trees at certain seasons 
of the year—namely, his quiver, his 
bee-hive, and the long, sausage-like 
cases in which he stores his food, hung 
from the branches of trees in the kraal ; 
and before the Chartered Company’s 
days his only blanket was made of bark- 
fibre. 

The Mashonas are particularly fond 
of dancing to the tune of a tom-tom ; 
they keep up this amusement for an 
interminable time, never seeming to 
tire of the monotonous music, and the 
still more monotonous steps. When 
their husbands are away on a hunting 
expedition, the women will often get 
hold of the tom-tom and some of their 
husbands’ weapons, executing a war- 
dance for their own benefit, and I must 
say they often look fiercer in their ges- 
ticulations than the men. The women 
all have their stomachs tattooed, or, 
rather, furrowed with cicatrices, differ- 
ent tribes having different patterns, 
and they have a dance which consists 
in smacking the aforementioned part of 
their person and their breasts alter- 
nately, as they proceed, making thereby: 
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a weird sound not altogether unlike the 
drum’s. 

Near most villages, especially those 
at the foot of Mount Wedza, the great 
iron-producing district, we find the 
primitive Mashona forge for smelting 
iron. It is done with inflated skins, a 
clay blow-pipe, and a charcoal fire, and 
the instruments are filled by pulling 
the skin backwards and forwards. Cu- 
riously enough, this very form of smelt- 
ing iron is still in vogue in Abyssinia 
and Arabia, and the Mashonas make 
all their own weapons and knives with 
the iron they find in their mountains. 
Arabian influence is quite obvious in 
this country ; the type is by no means 
strictly negroid ; frequently one sees a 
fine aquiline nose, thin lips, and the 
cast of countenance common to the Se- 
mite. Again, the Mashona game called 
isufuba, played with long rows of holes 
dug in the ground, and with stones 
moved rapidly from one to the other, 
is a game always found in countries 
where Arabian influence has been felt. 
The Mashona piano, consisting of a 
number of iron notes fastened on to 
a wooden board, and placed in a gourd 
to bring out the sound, is similarly of 
northern origin, and this Arabian in- 
fluence in Mashonaland dates from a 
very remote period, when early traders 
settled here and built their fortresses 
to protect their workmen who were 
procuring gold. 

There is much conflict of evidence 
concerning the religion of the Ma- 
shonas, and whether they have one or 
not is doubted by many. Up to now 
very little has been done towards ob- 
taining their confidence on this point, 
and they are exceedingly shy of com- 
municating their ideas to strangers. 

In M’toko’s country, to the north- 
east of Fort Salisbury, we came across 
a lion-god. The lion is the totem of 
the tribe, a sort of spiritual lion, which 
only appears in the time of danger and 
fights for the men of M’toko; all good 
men of the tribe, when they die, pass 
into the lion form and reappear to fight 
for their friends. They gave us an 
instance of how lions had fought for 
them against the Portuguese, and the 
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lion priest, called the mondoro, is a 
more powerful man in the tribe than 
the chief himself. 

Once a year he sacrifices a bullock 
and a goat to what they call the Maklosi 
or luck spirit of their ancestors. The 
ceremony takes place in February, the 
same time as the Matabele war dance, 
and much Kaffir beer is drunk on the 
occasion, and dancing done. 

We had a curious proof that the idea 
of sacrifice is common amongst them 
during our excavations at Zimbabwe. 
We found in a small cave the skeleton 
of a kid tied by cords to a mat, and 
by the side of it the knife with which 
the sacrifice was performed, with por- 
tions of the goat’s skin still adhering to 
it. The native seemed much annoyed 
at our discovery, and would tell us little 
or nothing aboutit. From what we 
could gather during our wanderings, I 
should say that the Mashonas believe 
in & vague, supreme spirit, or god, 
which they call Muali. They do not 
appear to pay any direct worship to 
this spirit, being doubtless too infinitely 
vague to their minds, but instead they 
sacrifice to their ancestors, who act, 
they suppose, as intercessors between 
them and the Supreme Being, or at 
any rate have better means of knowing 
more about it than they have. 

At Mangwendi’s the great tribal 
gathering is on the anniversary of the 
death of the late Mangwendi, when a 
great feast is held in honor of the dead 
chief. I may here add that the names 
of the chiefs of tribes amongst the 
Mashonas are all dynastic; when a 
Mangwendi dies his successor drops 
his own name and is henceforth known 
as Mangwendi; this custom is prob- 
ably the result of ancestor worship and 
the desire to pay respect to the defunct 
line of chiefs. The spirits of their an- 
cestors are called Mozimo, 

To the north-east of Fort Salisbury 
there is better opportunity of judging 
what the Mashona is like when left 
to himself than there is in those 
parts most exposed to Matabele raids. 
M’toko’s chief enemy has been Gou- 
veia, the half-caste Portuguese, whose 
territory adjoins his om the eastern 
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side, and whom he, or rather his father 
who lately died, conquered on more 
than one occasion. Here the timid, 
cringing manner of the inhabitants 
around Fort Victoria is changed for 
decidedly noble bearing and finer 
physique. M’toko treated us with 
scant courtesy, and refused to let us 
encamp in close proximity to his kraal. 


He visited us with a band of armed fol- |: 


lowers, and he was the first chief in 
the country for whom we felt the least 


respect. 
His neighbor Mangwendi is the 
same; also Makoni and Chipunza. 


Here the kraals are not necessarily 
placed on rocky heights. Three or 
four huts are seen together, scattered 
over the country, with well-tilled fields 
around them, and cattle, showing a 
condition of peace and prosperity to 
which the unfortunate inhabitants of 
those parts near the Matabele frontier 
are absolute strangers, and there is 
every prospect that under a good gov- 
ernment these tribes to the east of 
their territory will be infinitely more 
valuable to the Chartered Company 
than the others. 

Much is said just now about the 
rights of Lobengula over Mashonaland, 
and that inasmuch as he only conceded 
mining rights to the Chartered Com- 
pany, he is at perfect liberty to exer- 
cise his lordship over the Mashonas 
and exact tribute from them and make 
them his slaves. 

I must say that people who advocate 


these views, and-let us hope they-do so. 


through ignorance, are a disgrace to 
civilization and the age they live in. I 
should like to know what right anybody 
has to reduce his fellow-creatures to a 
condition of slavery? What right has 
anybody to seize the cattle and goods 
of those people who refuse to be made 
slaves of ? What right has anybody to 
exact tribute from a race who get 
nothing in return, and who are now 
entirely removed from the jurisdiction 
of the man who demands this tribute ? 
Thus, on purely international grounds, 
itis obvious that there is no justifica- 
tion for Lobengula’s raids into the 
Chartered Company’s territory, and 
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when we consider the misery, the 
butchery, and the dastardly cruelty 
which these impis bring along with 
them, it seems altogether past belief 
how any one professing advanced and 
liberal views can stand up for the sav- 
age sovereign of Matabeleland, who is 
so obviously an anomaly and a thing of 
the past in this age. 

An eye-witness writes to me that not. 
far from Fort Victoria, a whole village 
under the chief Setoutse had beem 
wiped out by the last raid, the younger 
inhabitants being made slaves of, while 
the older ones were ruthlessly butch- 
ered. I was witness myself of the 
devastation wrought by these raids in 
the direction of the Sali River—of a 
whole district depopulated which had 
once possessed many villages, the re- 
mains of which could be traced on 
every side, of the abject terror of the 
inhabitants, who fled at our approach 
to the rocks ; and yet there are those 
found in England who profess to sup- 
port this state of affairs, and to say 
that Lobengula has a perfect right to 
do what he likes with what they call 
his own. 

Mashonaland has several reefs run- 
ning across it from east to west, right. 
into the heart of the Matabele country,, 
which are all auriferous. Many of 
them were worked in ancient times,. 
when shafts to the depth of one hun- 
dred feet were sunk, and gold was ex- 
tracted from the quartz by crushing 
and washing. Many hundreds of these 
shafts, and crushing-stones and smelt- 
ing-furnaces, pointing to a very. exten- 
sive trade, are to be found scattered 
over the country, and since a sys- 
tematic prospecting has been gone into 
numerous virgin reefs have been dis- 
covered which the ancients have not 
touched. 

One gold belt starting from Umbtali 
passes through Victoria, and it is com- 
sidered probable that it will connect 
with the Tati gold-tields in the west- 
ern portion of Matabeleland, which is 
at present occupied by Major Goold 
Adams aud the Bechuanaland Border 
Police. The latest news from the 
neighborhood of Fort Salisbury, the 
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Mazoe, and Lo Magondas is very satis- 
factory, and new finds were occurring 
everywhere daily, until the present 
complications with the Matabele put a 
stop to all operations ; and it is really 
on its gold-mines that the future of 
Mashonaland depends; without gold 
the country is not sufficiently rich to 
warrant colonization. It could doubt- 
less be self-supporting without gold, 
but as a speculation it would be value- 
less; hence it is intensely gratifying 
to those interested in the Company to 
hear such good reports of the gold 
prospects, and every one is eagerly 
looking forward to the cessation of 
hostilities for further development in 
this direction. The railway from Beira 
will enable plant to be introduced into 
the country for working the gold, 
which previously could not be done 
owing to the prohibitive distance by 
road from the Cape Colony, and the 
cost of transport. 

There are, of course, several points 
which must seriously impede the prog- 
ress of colonization in Mashonaland ; 
first and foremost amongst these is the 
extreme unhealthiness of this country 
for all cattle. Oxen die on the road in 
quantities from the fatal lung sickness, 
which sometimes clears off whole 
teams; from drunk sickness, or stag- 
gers; and from numerous other dis- 
eases with curious Dutch names. The 
rank fodder is in many cases unwhole- 
some, so that the owner of a wagon 
and a team of oxen is constantly kept 
at the highest pitch of anxiety concern- 
ing the health of his beasts. The fatal 
horse sickness, too, at present prohibits 
all but salted horses from entering the 
country. Ignorant of this fact, the 
pioneers took up unsalted horses, and 
they all died. At Fort Victoria we saw 
oue hundred and fifty saddles in a row 
in the fort, and no horses to put them 
on. Again, salted horses are wretched 
things, for a horse not worth a five- 
pound note in England you have to 
give £100 if he is salted ; and similarly, 
the best horse you could see is not 
worth the five-pound note up country 
if he is not salted. 

Then there is the belt of tsetse-fly, 
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fatal to all quadrupeds which come 
from without. It is a small grey fly, 
about the size of an ordinary horse-fly, 
with crossed wings, and is generated, 
some suppose, in buffalo droppings ; at 
any rate, it is pretty clear that when 
the buffalo disappears from a district 
the fly does too. It is certainly a most 
tiresome little insect, and has cost the 
Chartered Company many thousands 
of pounds. Now it is to be hoped that 
the railway will obviate any further 
loss from this cause. It has always 
remained a puzzle to me why it is that 
in a district where a foreign horse, ox, 
donkey, or dog is sure to die from the 
fly-bite, the zebra, buffalo, quagga, and 
native dogs never suffer at all. 

As to the fitness of the climate for 
Europeans, opinions differ consider- 
ably ; certainly, during the rainy sea- 
son, and when the long coarse grass is 
rotting in the tropical sun, there is 
much fever — sometimes mild and 
easily warded off by doses of quinine 
and Warburg, and sometimes persist- 
ent, running into hematuria, and with- 
out proper care resulting in death ; but 
this is generally the case in a new coun- 
try. It was so in Griqualand and the 
Transvaal ; but when the drainage of 
the towns has been attended to, and 
proper house accommodation erected, 
the tendency to fever is much lessened. 
The report of the senior medical officer 
of the British South Africa Company, at 
Salisbury, for 1892, is very satisfactory 
on this head. He says: ‘* Good food, 
good clothing, shelter from inclement 
weather and the sun, an abundant sup- 
ply of medicines and invalid necessa- 
ries, and a mild season, have wrought 
an enormous improvement in the gen- 
eral health of the people, and the 
Mashonaland of 1892 is not recogniz- 
able as the Mashonaland of 1891.” It 
is to be hoped that the coming rainy 
season, especially if the campaign be 
not satisfactorily terminated before its 
commencement, may be equally favor- 
able to the health of Europeans. 

Salisbury, Victoria, and Umtali will 
undoubtedly be the chief towns of the 
new colony. The position of Salisbury 
is exceedingly dreary, but it is the 

















healthiest of the three. It is close on 
five thousand feet above the sea level, 
and enjoys an abundance of that pecul- 
‘iarly exhilarating air which is to be 
found only in the tropical highlands. 
It is surrounded by a large plain, and 
the town is chiefly built on and around 
a diminutive tree-clad kopje, which 
rises about two hundred feet out of this 
plain. The Chartered Company have 
spent a considerable sum on draining 
the immediate neighborhood of this 
town, and last wet season it was prac- 
tically free of fever. Eighteen hun- 
dred stands have already been surveyed 
and mapped out, and certain public 
buildings, such as offices for the admin- 
istrator, bank, and police station, etc., 
have been completed. 

Victoria is not nearly so advanta- 
geously placed. The ground around it 
is marshy, and fever is here much more 
frequent ; but possessing, as it does, 
the key to Providential Pass, and being 
in close proximity to newly discovered 
gold reefs, Victoria is bound to proceed 
rapidly. Already five hundred and 
seventy-two stands have been sold, and 
public buildings superior to those of 
Kimberley or Johannesburg have been 
erected. 

A friend writes to me concerning 
the present condition of Fort Victoria : 


The old fort is abandoned, and only a 
few ruined huts are left to mark the place. 
Weare now on a bit of ground between the 
fort of the Umshagashi and another stream, 
where was our first outspan after leaving 
Victoria. This town is now nearly as big 
as Mafeeking, and about as well built. 
There is a great square barrack-yard, sur- 
rounded by a loopholed brick wall ten feet 
high. At two corners are towers on which 
are machine guns, which sweep the country 
for a long distance around ; so that this 
place can hardly be taken by the Matabele. 


Umiali is beautifully situated in a 
basin formed by the Manica Moun- 
tains. It is considerably lower than 
the other two, but as the fall is good 
the place is healthy. It will ultimately 
be on the railway system which is 
pushing in from Beira. Umtali has 


every prospect of a successful future, 
and there are numerous gold reefs in 
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the neighborhood. Three hundred 
stands have been located there, and it 
is connected with Salisbury on the one 
hand, and on the other with Chimoio, 
by a good road which Mr. Selous con- 
structed last year. 

There is no doubt about it that in 
their coming contest with the Matabele 
the Chartered Company will get no 
assistance from the Mashonas; they 
are abject cowards, and have for gen- 
erations lived in terror of the Zulu. 
During our experience of work at Zim- 
babwe we found that they could only 
be treated with kindness ; any repri- 
mand terrified them, and they ran away 
never to return, regardless of their 
wages. Once we had a quarrel with 
the chief of the village on the hills 
there was a great deal of shouting and 
bluster and shaking of assegais, but the 
moment we went for them they fied 
like monkeys, and laughed at us frons 
their unapproachable eyries. It is the 
same when they fight with one another ; 
there is much shouting and gesticula- 
tion, but rarely any bloodshed. 

The Mashonas are decidedly clever 
and ingenious, and, when confidence is 
once established, they may be trained 
to make themselves very useful work- 
men. We had no difficulty with them 
in that respect, and they soon learnt 
how to handle our tools; and their 
work was decidedly good. They carve 
very well, and make very pretty knife 
handles and pillows, and their inge- 
nuity in turning old meat tins into 
ornaments is most remarkable. 

As for Khama’s men, I doubt much 
whether they will be very efficient 
allies, if they are called upon to fight 
against the Matabele in the open ; their 
value will be more in scouting and 
surprise parties, for the Bamangwato 
are an essentially pastoral race, with a 
wholesome dread of the Matabele. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
South Africa there is not a tribe which 
can stand up to the Zulu, and all the 
hard fighting will have to be done by 
the white men. 

Will, then, Lobengula be as easily 
quelled as the sanguine messages from 
Mashonaland lead us to hope? This is 
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a question which only time can answer. 
A savage tribe fighting for its very ex- 
istence in a difficult and at times almost 
impassable country is a very formida- 
ble fue. Is it not likely that they will 
stand in a half circle in the open, to be 
shot down by the Chartered Company’s 
guns, if ever the heavy artillery can be 
brought anywhere near them. Again, 
if there is no open opposition, and the 
British forces march on and destroy 
Baluwayo, what will be gained? Be- 
fore the victorious army is at home 
again, another capital will be built, and 
the question will be no more settled 
than it was before. Nothing but mak- 
ing a clean sweep of the Matabele out 
of the country and driving them across 
the Zambesi can settle the matter. 
Then, if a series of forts is erected to 
prevent their return, Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland may hope for a time of 
peace and prosperity. 
J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE CARETAKER. 

Quand c’est le coeur qui conduit, il entraine. 

MARTHA caretakes a decrepit City 
warehouse. She cleans, or imagines 
that she cleans, the offices of a de- 
pressed company of tea merchants and 
of a necessitous land surveyor. They 
damn her hopelessly when they arrive 
every morning and behold the thick- 
ness of the dust on their ledgers and 
the black and smoky nature of their 
fires. And Martha speaks of them 
tenderly as ‘‘my gentlemen,” and in- 
quires fondly after their wives and fam- 
ilies. 

Martha’s appearance has, it must be 
confessed, a worn and dingy air, not 
unlike the house she lives .in.. She is 
invariably attired in an ancient’ shawl 
and a frowsy black bonnet. People 
are apt to forget that the wrinkled old 
face beneath it is very kind and tender. 
The blackness of Martha’s aprons and 
the streaky nature of her house-clean- 
ing cause them to lose sight of the 
fact that London griminess has never 
reached Martha’s soul. 
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Martha is boundlessly simple and 
contented. It is fortunate that an ex- 
ternal cleanliness is not necessary to her 
happiness, since it has been her fate to 
look at Thames Street, breathe Thames 
Street, and live in Thames Street since 
she was five-and-twenty. Once she 
has been into the country. But that 
was a long time ago; though on the 
window-sill of her attic there still live 
miserably some of the cuttings she took 
from the plants she brought back with 
her. 

Martha waters those forlorn and 
stunted geraniums with the greatest 
pride and indiscretion. She imagines 
that the smutty and despairing musk 
still smells deliciously, and puts her old 
nose into it and sniffs with the greatest 
enjoyment in the world. On sultry 
days she opens her window and sits at 
work by her “‘garden.”? Her old face 
is placid and contented. The expres- 
sive language of the costermonger be- 
low falls upon her ear. The refreshing 
scent of decaying vegetables must quite 
overpower that of the elderly musk. 
But either Martha has long ceased to 
expect unalloyed pleasure, or is of such 
a very simple nature that she can enjoy 
imperfect happiness perfectly. 

Martha is very proud of her attic. It 
may not, in fact, does not, contain 
much oxygen. But there is a beautiful 
picture of the queen smiling blandly 
out of a tradesman’s almanac of the 
year fifty. Martha’s circumstances ren- 
der it necessary that there should con- 
stantly be washing drying in lines 
across the ceiling. But she takes her 
meals quite blithely beneath this canopy 
and has no feelings at all about cutting 
her cheese —she never seems to eat 
anything except cheese or drink any- 
thing except tea—on the patchwork 
quilt which covers the négligé manner 
in which she has: made her bed. 

Martha has a table, indeed, but it is 
quite covered with the accumulated 
treasures of a lifetime. There is a re- 
ligious work presented to her by a Bible 
Christian minister angling for a con- 
gregation, which Martha values no 


doubt the more because she cannot 
There is a creature which 


read it. 

















may or may not represent a parrot, 
with boot buttons for eyes and a body 
of many-colored wools. Martha blows 
the dust from the glass case which in- 
closes it, with an infinite affection and 
reverence. She made the parrot her- 
self a long, long time ago, and is ten- 
derly proud of it still. By its side is a 
Testament scored by a hand long dead, 
and with Martha’s homely name writ- 
ten in the fly leaf. There are two 
china shepherdesses, with pink sashes 
and squints, on the mantelpiece, and 
an In Memoriam card of Martha’s dead 
nephew. 

By the window there is a bird in a 
cage, to whom Martha chirrups cheer- 
fully, and whom she addresses as 
*Enery. The bird never chirrups to 
Martha — old age and the stifling air of 
Thames Street having long silenced 
him forever. But Martha’s placid op- 
timism has caused her to believe per- 
sistently for many years that if she only 
chirrups long and cheerfully enough, 
’Enery will reply to her at last. 

‘* He’s wonderful for company,”’ she 
says, “and eats next to nothing.’’ 
Which to Martha’s mind is the greatest 
recommendation a friend can have. 

Martha is indeed well paid for her 
caretaking. When one considers the 
sketchy nature of her cleaning she ap- 
pears to be_ ridiculously overpaid. 
Martha’s money is not spent on her- 
self. She eats very little —and cheese 
and tea may be bought incredibly cheap 
and nasty in Thames Street. She in- 
dulges in no vanities of dress. The 
frowsy shawl and bonnet are of imme- 
morial antiquity. Her employers sur- 
mise uncharitably that she does not 
waste her substance on soap. Martha, 
in fact, wastes nothing. She has a 
money-box secreted in a drawer amid 
an awful confusion of other treasures. 
She is a miser. She has saved and 
stinted herself for years and years. 
She has denied herself not luxuries, for 
luxuries have never even suggested 
themselves to her, but what other peo- 
ple would call necessaries. 

On that far-off visit to the country 
Martha found and loved a great-niece. 
Tilly was, it must be confessed, a 
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dreadful, stout, stolid, apple-cheeked, 
plebeian baby. But she took possession 
of Martha’s lonely old heart. Martha 
carried back to London a cheap photo- 
graph of Tilly in her best frock, and a 
deep-seated resolution concerning Tilly 
in her foolish old soul. When Tilly is 
old enough she is to come up to Lon- 
don to live, at Martha’s expense, with 
Martha, and be ’prenticed to what 
Martha speaks of reverentially in the 
abstract as “‘the dressmaking.’’ Mar- 
tha, like a true Cockney, loves and 
despises the country, and is convinced 
that London is the only place in which 
tv get on. And the dressmaking is 
such a genteel employment. 

To ’prentice Tilly to a very good 
house, to be able to clothe Tilly as her 
high position will require, to be able to 
support Tilly what. Martha calls “ ele- 
gant,’ Martha instituted the money- 
box, and puts into it weekly much more 
than she can afford. She works for 
Tilly with the dogged persistence of 
the woman of one idea. The stout, 
earthy child whom she has not seen 
for a dozen years or more has been 
beautified, perhaps beyond recognition, 
in her fond and foolish imagination. 
Or she thinks that large, red cheeks, 
and a stolid gaze—admirably caught 
by the cheap photograph —are inca- 
pable of improvement. Tilly’s. picture 
is assigned an honorable place by the 
side of a terrible, but beloved portrait 
of the Prince of Wales. Though Mar- 
tha is devotedly attached to the royal 
family, there have been days on which 
the prince’s countenance has been left 
thick in dust. But Martha always 
makes a point of cleaning Tilly rever- 
entially with a corner of her shawl. 
She gazes at the picture when she has 
performed this operation with an ad- 
miration and tenderness in her dim old 
eyes which are quite ridiculous and 
pathetic. Two or three times a week 
she breathes on the glass which pro- 
tects Tilly, and rubs it vigorously with 
a piece of a cloth which is used indis- 
criminately as a duster or a handker- 
chief. 

For Tilly’s sake she refuses to join a 
party of lady friends who are going by 
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water to Greenwich. One has to live 
in Thames Street, perhaps, to know 
what a temptation such an expedition 
represents. The land surveyor’s wife 
sends Martha a cheap petticoat for a 
Christmas present. It is beautifully 
striped in many colors, and Martha 
says, ** It’s too good for my likes,’’ and 
puts it tenderly away in a drawer for 
Tilly. For Tilly’s sake she denies her- 
self sugar in her tea. For Tilly’s sake 
she creeps about the old house in boots 
so aged that the tea merchant is con- 
strained to speak to her severely on her 
disreputable appearance. For Tilly’s 
sake she goes to bed early to save can- 
dles, and lies awake hour after hour 
with her old thoughts to keep her com- 
pany. For Tilly’s sake she daily makes, 
in fact, the thousand little sacrifices of 
which only a great love is capable. 

The tea merchant, exasperated be- 
yond bearing at last at her incompe- 
tence, tells her her services will be no 
longer required. On _ consideration, 
perhaps, of her having inquired ten- 
derly after his relations every morning 
for an indefinite number of years, he 
consents to her still occupying the attic 
on the payment of a modest rent. 

Then Martha seeks some new em- 
ployment. Her old heart sinks when a 
week has passed and she has failed to 
find it. For herself she can live on 
almost nothing. But Tilly is seven- 
teen now, and is coming up to London 
next year. Martha would rather starve 
than take a penny from her money-box. 
She has called it Tilly’s money so long 
that she really believes new to spend it 
would be robbing Tilly of her own. 
She is reduced to selling ’Enery — with 
tears. He fetches a very, very small 
sum, and Martha has loved him as if 
he were a human creature. The the- 
ological work presented by the Bible 
Christian minister goes also, and Mar- 
tha, who has never read it, cannot see 
the vacant place on the table because 
of the mist in her old eyes. 

At last she is engaged by the parish 
clergyman to clean the church. Up to 


this period Martha has been a Baptist 
— not so much because she has a lean- 
ing towards that particular sect, or any 
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particular sect, as because the Baptist 
chapel is very handy, the minister affa- 
ble, and the footstools large, fat, com- 
fortable ones of a showy red baize. 

“But it’d be sooperstition to let 
them ’assicks stand in the way of my 
niece,’”? Martha says thoughtfully to 
herself. The ’assicks do not stand in 
Tilly’s way. In a day or two Martha, 
with an optimistic smile on her wrin- 
kled old face, may be seen providing 
Ritualistic books of devotion to devout 
young gentlemen who have come to 
church to attend Prime. 

Then Tilly comes. Martha has 
house-cleaned her room for Tilly’s re- 
ception. She has not, indeed, house- 
cleaned it very thoroughly, partly 
because she has not had time and is 
seventy years old and a little feeble, 
and partly because Martha has never 
cleaned anything thoroughly, including 
herself. But she has blown the dust 
off most things, and put up a piece of 
new window curtain. She has bought 
a shilling looking-glass for Tilly’s ben- 
efit, Martha never seeing her own kind, 
tender, wrinkled, grubby old counte- 
nance from year’s end to year’s end. 
She has provided quite a sumptuous 
tea— with sugar. She has made the 
bed almost neatly. She has, in fact, 
done everything that love can suggest 
to her. 

Before she goes out in the frowsy 
bonnet and ancient shawl to meet Tilly 
at the station she takes a last look, 
through eyes proudly and tenderly dim, 
at Tilly’s picture. The day has come 
for which she has been working for 
years, for which she has denied herself 
gladly, for which she has yearned and 
prayed. She can feel her heart beat- 
ing quicker under the threadbare shawl, 
and her hands tremble a little. 

She is much too early for the train, 
and has to wait so long in the waiting- 
room where she has arranged to meet 
Tilly that she falls into a doze. <A 
robust female with a developed figure, 
a tight waist, and a flowery hat, nudges 
her at last impatiently with a tin hat- 
box. 

“Lor, aunt!” says Tilly, ‘ what 
with you so shabby, and snoring so un- 
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genteel in a public place, I ’ardly liked 
to own yer.” 

“¢ My dear! ”’ cries Martha in a trem- 
bling voice. ** My dear! My dear!” 
and she puts her withered old arms 
round the girl’s neck, and kisses her 
and cries over her for happiness. 

‘‘ What a take on to be sure ! ”’ says 
Tilly, who is perfectly practical. ‘‘ Let’s 
go ’ome.”’ 

And they go home and begin life 
together. 

For a month Martha is happy. She 
is happy at least so far that she can 
watch the accomplished Tilda reading 
a novelette, and profoundly admire so 
much education. She puts her ridicu- 
lous old head on one side, to look 
proudly and fondly at the stylish black 
curls shading Tilly’s rubicund counte- 
nance. She ventures to kiss Tilly’s 
cheek very gently when that young 
lady is snoring profoundly after a day’s 
pleasure, for Tilly has not yet started 
*“*the dressmaking.’? And the pre- 
mium is still wrapped up safely in 
dingy newspaper in the money-box. 

Martha is creeping up one night 
weary, but optimistic, after a hard 
day’s cleaning at the church, when a 
slipshod infant from next door thrusts 
a note into her hand. The slipshod 
infant, who has received an education, 
reads it to Martha at Martha’s desire. 
It contains only a few lines. 

Tilly has gone away. Tilly has 
eloped with a costermonger. Married 
respectable at a registry, she phrases 
it. ‘*That’s all,’? says the infant of 
education. 


That is all. But that is why Martha 


falls back with her face drawn and 
ashen, and her lips trembling. That is 


all. It is the end of those years of 
work and denial and hoping. Yet 
what is more natural than that Tilly 
should desire matrimony, and try her 
blandishments upon a costermonger 
who plied his trade most conveniently 
beneath Martha’s window? What is 
more natural in this cruel world than 
love repaid by ingratitude, and trustful- 
ness by deceit ? 

Martha gropes her way blindly to the 
attic. It is not yet so dark there but 
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she can see distinctly the poor little 
improvements she made for Tilly’s. 
coming. She turns the cheap looking- 
glass with its face to the wall. It was 
meant to reproduce Tilly, buxom and 
twenty, and not Martha, poor, old, 
ugly, and disappointed. She catches 
sight of Tilly’s picture at four years old 
—Tilly, stolid enough indeed, but 
little, loving, and good. And Martha 
cries, and buries her head in her arms 3. 
and the tears mark grimy courses down. 
her furrowed cheeks. 

“Tf you could ’a trusted me, Tilly,’ 
she says, ‘* If you would but ’a trusted. 
me.”’ 

Until this bitter hour she has not 
known how Tilly has filled her life.. 
How she has lived only for Tilly, and 
thought and hoped only for her. And 
Tilly has gone away, and Martha’s. 
house is left unto her desolate. 

A footstep outside startles her. For 
one wild, foolish moment she - thinks. 
that Tilly has come back—that she 
has but dreamt a bad dream and is 
awake again. And she recognizes the 
voluble tones of the mamma of the 
educated infant, and dries her tears, 
not from pride — Martha has so little 
—- but from loyalty to Tilda. 

Mrs. Jones always have said that 
Tilda was a bad lot. “A impudent,,. 
brazen-faced thing,’’ says Mrs. Jones,,. 
warming to the description. 

And Martha, with a little color com-- 
ing into her poor white cheeks, knows 
as Tilly meant no harm. And mar- 
riages are made in ’eaven. 

She may. have to acknowledge Tilda 
erring to her own heart, but how can 
she give her up to the merciless judg- 
ment of a merciless world ? 

*¢'You’re a poor sperited one, that 
you are,’”’? says Mrs. Jones, ‘‘and as 
likely as not you’ve never looked to- 
see if she ’ave made off with the pre- 
mium.”’ 

Martha has not looked. Is startled: 
into confessing it. She has not thought 
of the premium so hardly earned. She- 
has only thought that she has lovedi 
Tilda, and Tilda has not loved her. 
And a swift burning color comes into- 
Martha’s cheeks, and some sudden,. 
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deadly premonition creeps to her heart 
and closes coldly upon it. And she an- 
swers steadily, ‘* My Tilda’s as honesi 
as you are.” 

‘‘Don’t you be so sure,’”’ says Mrs. 
Jones vindictively. ‘ You look and 
see.”’ 

Perhaps Martha takes some sort of 
resolution as she goes heavily to the 
drawer where the money-box is kept. 
Or perhaps no resolution is necessary, 
because her ignorant, loving old soul is 
of its nature infinitely faithful. Her 
hands and lips are quite steady now, 
and she is not afraid of Mrs, Jones’s 
‘*sperited ”’? gaze. The money-box is 
quite light, and the money collected 
was chiefly in pence and halfpence. It 
is also unlocked. And Martha turns 
with her back to the drawer and faces 
Tilda’s enemics. 

‘“You can tell all as asks,” she says, 
in an old voice that is very clear and 
firm, ‘‘as my Tilda is quite straight and 
honest. And them as says she isn’t — 
lies.”’ 

“ll believe as you speak true,” 
says Mrs. Jones. ‘If you don’t, well, 
the Lord forgive you.”’ 

And who shall say that he will not ? 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE PARSEES. 

THE history of the modern Parsees 
is in effect the history of Zoroastri- 
anism since the seventh century ; but 
they have an ancient history as well, 
partly legendary, partly . authentic, 
stretching back to many thousand years 
before Christ, when in that vast em- 
pire known to chroniclers early Persian 
Gaiomards fought demons and giants, 
or, in later years, conquered territory 
and cultivated the arts of peace. 

Herodotus says that effeminate climes 
produce effeminate inhabitants, and 
that the same soil cannot produce ex- 
cellent fruits and men valiant in war. 
Perhaps to some such reason may be 
ascribed the fact that Persia could not 
keep what it had conquered, but it did 
at any rate outrage historical tradition 
by rising and falling three successive 
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times. Long before the last of these 
eras, which we may call the Arab 
irruption, Zoroaster had arisen to sup- 
plement the early Persian code of mo- 
rality. The exact date at which he 
flourished is hard to fix — writers vary 
from 2200 B.c. to 1300 B.c.—but all 
that is necessary for our purpose is to 
note that by the time the Arabs over- 
ran Persia there had long been estab- 
lished a faithful and devoted body of 
Zoroastrians, ready to renounce all for 
the religion of their prophet. Zoro- 
aster had taught them that it was not 
enough “ to ride, and draw the bow, 
and speak the truth,’? they must de- 
fend the revelation with which he had 
entrusted them. And so it came to 
pass that in the seventh century a little 
band of exiles from Pars (in Persia) 
carried their principles and their sacred 
fire remote from Mahommedan perse- 
cutors and the homes of their ances- 
tors, first to Khorassan and then to the 
Indian province of Guzerat. At this 
latter place they established themselves, 
after negotiations with the Hindu mon- 
arch, and one is glad to feel that, 
notwithstanding the diluted form of 
Zoroastrianism with which they pre- 
sented that potentate, they have pre- 
served -almost intact that for which 
they left_home and happiness in the 
reign of the unfortunate Yazdezard. 

To follow their fortunes from this 
point is to narrate an almost uninter. 
rupted history of peace and prosperity. 
Once only have they taken arms, and 
that was in the battle of Sanjan, 1305 
A.D., when they helped the Hindus 
against the Mahommedans. 

In Akbar’s reign they became com. 
mercial, and began the trade with 
China which has largely made of them 
the luxurious nation they now repre- 
sent; but their rise in India is almost 
simultaneous with the British acquisi- 
tion of Bombay. The Indian Parsees 
number now in all ninety -thousand 
people. They are and>-always have 
been devoted subjects of her Majesty, 
and we may attribute this as much toa 
certain sympathy with Western meth- 
ods of thought over Eastern as to the 
fact that they would rather be ruled by 
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entire foreigners than by those whom 
they might themselves have conquered 
had fortune favored them. 

The Parsee, in the business of life 
and in public connections, is enterpris- 
ing, eminently successful, earnest, and 
diligent. He does most things with 
ease, is blessed with intelligence, has 
tact and adaptability ; so that his rela- 
tions with all the differing races around 
him are easy and happy. No caste 
distinctions have made:for him his-pro- 
fession, as with the Hindus. Parsees 
as such are all equally well born and 
equally favored of the Deity. The 
heaven-born Brahmin has not his par- 
allel among them. Zoroaster came to 
priest and layman alike. Any census 
will give the range of their avocations. 
When not medical, legal, or educa- 
tional, they are commercial. Agricul- 
ture they seem to have forsaken with 
Persian pastures, although there is 
now some prospect of a return to early 
habits in this respect. 

In domestic relations the Parsee 
shows favorably. He is gentle and 
courteous, while, as is the case with all 
children of the Sun, his affections are 
strong. His treatment of his women- 
kind is not Oriental ; no petty jealousy 
consumes him lest they should be as 
powerful as himself if allowed similar 
advantages. He is, perhaps, unneces- 
sarily luxurious in his style of living, 
and this reacts on his character, mak- 
ing him averse to any exertion which 
would involve personal discomfort. 
Doubtless it is not his fault; he has 
been too much the centre of his fam- 
ily’s affections to be anything but self- 
regarding by education. 

With a Parsee the day begins as with 
many other people, except that his 
matutinal devotions are said for him 
and his family by a white-robed priest, 
who, seated ona high stool and with 
his face to the sun, chants prayers in 
beautiful language from a Zend liturgy. 
Each family has its priest, who faith- 
fully performs his duty by each mem- 
ber of the household. There must 
be something rather helpful in the 
thought that while they go about their 
daily tasks some one is hedging them 
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round with blessings ; while, in the 
Fire Temple close by, another white, 
robed intercessor stands before the sa- 
cred fire, watching the incense of a 
nation’s prayer ascend to the God of 
light and heat. Nor is their connec- 
tion with the Deity purely vicarious ; 
religion enters into the life of a Zoro- 
astrian in more ways than one. When 
old enough to learn anything, all Parsee 
boys and girls are instructed in the 
religion of their race. At seven years 
of age the boy is invested with the sa- 
cred garments, the sudra and kusti. 
The conception is, unlike the Judaic, 
that he is born good, and that no evil 
touches him till his seventh year. The 
ceremony during the investiture is elab- 
orate, but noticeable points are the 
prayer of repentance and the declara- 
tion of faith. The sudra is a finely 
woven garment —‘“‘ the garment of the 
good and beneficial way,” as its name 
denotes —spotlessly white, to suggest 
purity, while each seam is invested 
with symbolism, exhorting to virtue. 
The kusti is a fine cord of seventy-two 
threads, representing the seventy-two 
chapters of the Yazashne. This is 
knotted round the waist of the child by 
the officiating dastur; who chants mean- 
time a monotheistic creed, declaratory 
of the faith left to Parsees by Zoroaster 
and of that prophet’s divine commis- 
sion. At the last knot the priest says, 
‘Perform good actions, and abstain 
from evil ones,’ and henceforward the 
young Zoroastrian is responsible for 
himself... The knots in the kusti repre- 
sent to him vows of truth and charity 
with such other virtues as he may from 
time to time desire, and he says his 
prayers upon this sacred cord many 
times a day. It will thus be seen that, 
though devoid of that asceticism which 
characterizes Brahminism, Zoroastrian- 
ism is a beautiful ministry to truth and 
goodness, and nothing is too small to 
take part in this service. Life is repre- 
sented as a contest with the powers of 
darkness, and man is encouraged to 
range himself on the side of light. 

To turn now to things educational. 
The Parsees have always happily been 
blessed with intelligence. In the days 
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when their language was Persian, and 
their location the land of their origin, 
they had a literature worth possessing. 
Sir John Malcolm tells how the men 
repairing his tents at Ispahan sang 
mystical odes of Hafiz. Poetic sensi- 
bility is independent of rank or educa- 
tion with them, as with most Orientals. 
But Persian poetry has long ago been 
expounded to the uninitiated, and we 
know now that the warm tropical glow, 
the rich imagery, the soft accents which 
delight tlie éar, only veil the deepest 
and most mystical of philosophical long- 
ings. 

The language of the Parsees in India 
is Guzerathi, varied slightly from the 
language of that province ; the build- 
ing up of a Persian literature is thus, 
alas! more or less forsaken. The 
Translation Committee does some good 
work in Guzerathi, and Zoroastrian re- 
search has of late years been solidly 
aided by many Parsee scholars. 

The education of a Parsee compasses 
the ordinary stages. He begins, per- 
haps, at a Guzerathi school, or with 
tutors al home. High schools and col- 
leges or a university course in England 
next await him; but many Parsees 
give their children an entirely English 
education. They do not, like the Hin- 
dus, lose caste by crossing the waters. 
As to statutes and such like, the uni- 
versity and her Majesty’s inspectors 
make excellent provision. Schools, 
both primary and high, are under gov- 
ernment supervision, and though much 
remains to be rectified in the manner 
of imparting instruction, any visitor to 
India would, I doubt not, marvel that 
education should have made such rapid 
strides in comparatively so short a time. 
India walks with large steps in this as 
in other things, and anomalies crowd 
upon us; a university open in all its 
branches to women, and the strict pur- 
dah system ; the highest philosophical 
enlightenment, and the superstitions of 
a temple to Kali. But then, like the 
vegetable life around us in India, we 
are not all winter or all summer at the 
same time ; we are not all young to- 
gether in mental any more than in 
physical development —the orthodox 
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must hold to the old ways, and who 
can say but that this very conservatism 
is not the ballast of India, acting as a 
wholesome restraint to rashness and 
keeping us from outstripping our- 
selves ? 

As to women and girls, it is custom- 
ary for people outside India to mass 
together the peoples who inhabit it, 
and to talk of “the poor, downtrodden 
women of India,’ and much sympathy 
is spent, and some imagination, on the 
troubles which are supposed to assail 
them. With the Parsees, we start with 
a difference, however, for they do not 
shut up their women behind the pur- 
dah, nor does their early history war- 
rant any such custom. The Avesta 
has a delightful sketch of Iranian 
women —how they wove, and spun, 
and read, and rode, and drew the bow, 
and ruled their households. They com- 
bined all the elements necessary for a 
woman’s education; they were com- 
panionable to their husbands and yet 
domestic ; and so great was their spir- 
itual importance in the Iranian family 
that they were allowed to partake in 
the sacred rites, and their names were 
invoked together with those of mascu- 
line saints and deities. This will be 
refreshing to such as are accustomed to 
hear Manu declare that he who does 
not pay his debts will be born again as. 
‘¢a slave,a servant, a quadruped, or a 
woman ”’ — significant category ! 

The Parsees of to-day may be said to 
have retained most of these good tradi- 
tions ; their womenkind are treated 
with respect and deference, and if we 
fail to be as great a power as the Ira- 
nian lady, it is doubtless because we 
do not better use the aids which fall to 
us. Like the early Iranian, the Parsee 
child takes the sacred vows at about 
seven years of age; she goes to school 
or has her governesses. Too often (in 
orthodox families) her parents stop her 
education at fifteen or sixteen; she 
comes out; she travels with her par- 
ents to the different hill-stations, in 
pursuit of the season ; she is marriage- 
able. The dastur of the family puts 
her down in his list of marriageable 
girls, together with a description of her 

















personal attractions, mental and phys- 
ical, and the amount of dowry which 
her father is prepared to give with her. 
This last is purely supplemental, and 
arrives at its largest figure when ugli- 
ness and Obrainlessness predominate. 
Nor is character omitted in the compu- 
tation —a bad temper is equated in the 
sound coin of her Majesty’s empire. 
If beautiful or otherwise attractive, her 
father feels justified in concluding that 
his daughter needs no bush. Choice is 
pain ; he will not dazzle the young aspi- 
rant by too many attractions, although 
when the suitor has appeared the 
father is not loth to dower heavily. 
A Zoroastrian is by no means a miser; 
he loves to do handsomely that to 
which he sets his hand. The dastur, 
omniscient being, possesses an equally 
significant list of marriageable young 
men, with a forecast as to their pros- 
pects in their profession or other- 
wise ; these lists, as will be imagined, 
make excellent literature for the re- 
spective parents. They are Iranian 
enough, however, to let the persons 
concerned manage for themselves the 
real business of the wooing. The par- 
ents content themselves. with making 
opportunities, and directing the tastes 
of the younger generation, and com- 
pulsion is rarely necessary, whether 
because the child is docile — who 
knows ? 

One cannot regret any system which 
retains authority in an age when lib- 
erty, whether much or little, is likely to 
prove baneful; still I must confess to 
being intensely amused at the marriage 
lists I have seen, and the arithmetical 
exactitude of the equations. One won- 
ders, too, why ‘* accomplished ”’ should 
take so much, off a dower when it 
means what it does mean in India, 
for most Parsee girls, alas | —a little 
music, bad enough to be painful, a 
little painting, an acquaintance with 
English and French. This last is often 
put to no further use than the reading 
of lachrymose novels, for there is no 
one in a Parsee household who will 
trouble to suggest better. The domes- 
tic part of the girl’s education is not 
neglected, certainly (though she no 
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longer minds her spinning-wheel as in 
Iranian days), and Parsee ladies are 
always peculiarly gentle and home-lov- 
ing, showing to best advantage in their 
families. Poems sing the praises of 
the warlike Gurdafrid, firm in saddle 
and practised in the fight, who van- 
quished Sorab, the son of Rustum, 
whom no man could withstand (Fir- 
dusi). Perhaps beside her Parsee ladies 
are too little active; at any rate one 
longs for something — poverty perhaps, 
or the devotion to some idea, however 
exaggerated, which will rouse us out of 
our lethargy to prove ourselves worthy 
of our origin —emancipators of Indian 
women, builders of an Indian literature, 
reformers of Indian abuses — what 
not? We are so placed as to invite 
action ; united and small, our lives 
must touch each other’s ; the treasures 
of the university are at our feet ; India, 
with its beautiful sunsets, its luxu- 
riant_ hills, its wild wastes, its demon- 
haunted caverns, its ancient literature, 
its differing peoples and minds, is at 
hand to supply our’ imaginations ; 
beauty, in God’s work and in man’s 
work, is around .us; the result of 
various civilizations is with us to influ- 
ence us ; looking on lovely things with 
a trained and understanding eye, our 
minds ought to grow beautiful. We 
might fulfil that for which the prophet 
said Zoroastrians were born —to add to 
the sum of goodness in the world, and 
diminish the power of Ahreman, the 
Evil Spirit. 

Perhaps one mistake made in the 
education of a Parsee girl is that the 
religious and emotional side of her 
nature is not sufficiently. developed. 
Women have for long left the praying 
to the men. Some effort has of late 
been made to bring back the ancient 
times, when men and women had equal 
religious duties. Compare Zoroaster’s: 
prayer to Ahura Mazda, * that the vir- 
tuous and noble Hataosa, the wife of 
King Vishtaspa, may exert herself to 
help in propagating among her sex the 
moral and spiritual culture of which he 
was the great pioneer and founder ’”’ 
(Yt. ix. 25,.xvii. 46). So Professor 
Darmesteter says: ‘‘ The moral vic- 
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tory of Zoroastrianism is the work of a 
woman, and no picture of women is 
nobler and higher than that drawn in 
the Avesta.’? She helped her husband 
to suppress evil and propitiate the 
gods ; she was trained in all truth, 
righteousness, and justice, and after 
this life was found worthy to be in- 
voked among the saints. 

Of Zoroastrianism itself much has 
been said and written; we all know 
that the sun and fire and light are to a 
Zoroastrian only the greatest exhibition 
of the power of adeity. Pure Zoroas- 
trianism is simply a beautiful form of 
Theism. The Fire Temple, with its 
priest forever feeding the sacred flame, 
the incense of the people’s prayers 
continually ascending to God, has no 
touch of heathenism, or of anything 
but what is refined and beautiful. All 
that is wanted now is what Mr. Arnold 
calls Hebraism or Judaism; we have 
enough of Hellenism and to’ spare. 
The unity of Zoroastrianism is notice- 
able. ‘The people did indeed divide 
into Kudmis and Shehenshais, but the 
difference was only as to the date of 
the last Persian king. It does not ex- 
ist in Persia, and even among Indian 
Zoroastrians is of no practical impor- 
tance whatever. The sects intermarry, 
and are on the friendliest terms, re- 
taining the distinction merely so as not 
to embarrass old records. 

To view religion now in its concrete 
aspect and in its relation to the life of a 
Parsee. Atachild’s birth the protect- 
ing angels are invoked, prayers are 
offered in the Fire Temples, the astrol- 
oger is consulted, the child’s name sug- 
gested (for the goddess of Fate does 
not write visibly on the blank paper 
laid ready for its use beside the bed of 
the young infant). Then comes the 
time for his admission to the privileges 
of his race ; the investiture with the 
sudra and kusti, already explained. 
The next occasion for a ceremony is a 
marriage —full, as all Eastern cere- 
monies, of symbolism. It is worth 
noticing that the marriage knot is a 
sevenfold cord — seven being a sacred 
number among the Parsees ;_ the.con- 
cluding ceremony is also peculiar — 
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the walk round the sacred fire, indic- 
ative of a desire to make religion the 
centre of their joint lives, with all that 
fire symbolizes of purity and holiness 
and light. The liturgy is interesting 
— Ahura Mazda is invoked for happi- 
ness. Then follows the curious and 
quaintly detailed marriage blessing, 
compassing many sides of life. A fool 
is evidently not easily suffered. ‘‘ May 
you be brilliant ;’? exhortations to vir- 
tue and piety succeed this, with excel- 


lent maxims for daily life: ‘Do 
nothing without mature considera- 


tion;”’ ‘Avoid being angry ;”’ ‘ Be 
courteous, sweet-tongued, and kind ;’” 
**Do not indulge in scandal ;”’ “ Do 
not quarrel with the revengeful ;’’ 
and, what certainly does credit to the 
appreciation of knowledge, ‘“* Do not 
co-operate with the ill-informed.’’ 
‘Speak in an assembly after mature 
consideration ”? may be enjoined on oc- 
sasions other than a marriage. Also, 
“In no way annoy your mother.’’ 
Then are invoked the thirty angels for 
their respective virtues, and final bless- 
ings that thoughts, words, and actions 
may be good dismiss the patient couple. 
The funeral rites are peculiar to Per- 
sia. The Parsees will not burn or bury 
their dead, because they consider a 
dead body impure, and they will not 
suffer themselves to defile any of the 
elements. | They therefore expose their 
corpses to vultures, a method revolting 
perhaps to the imagination, but one 
which commends itself to all those who 
are acquainted therewith. And, after 
all, one sees nothing but the quiet, 
white-robed procession (white is mourn- 
ing among the Parsees) following the 
bier to the Tower of Silence. At the 
entrance they look their last on the 
dead, and the corpse-bearers —a caste 
of such —carry it within the precincts, 
and lay it down, to be finally disposed 
of by the veltures which crowd the 
tower. And why should the swoop of 
a flock of white birds be more revolt- 
ing than what happens in a grave ? 
Meanwhile, and for three days after, 
the priests say constant prayers for 
the departed, for his soul is-supposed 
not to leave the world till the fourth 
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day after death. On the fourth day 
there is the Uthanna ceremony, when 
large sums of money are given away 
in memory of the departed. The lit- 
urgy in use is a series of funeral ser- 
mons by Zoroaster. 

Of superstitions, the Parsees have 
had more than they retain. Connected 
with burial is the popular conception as 
to the eflicacy of a dog’s gaze after 
death. Dogs are sacred, and supposed 
to guide the souls of the dead to heaven, 
and to ward off evil spirits ; hence it is 
customary to lead a dog into the cham- 
ber of death, that he may look at the 
corpse before it is carried to the Tower. 

Oriental scholars will miss the prom- 
inence of Parsee legislation. We have 
no Manu and no Koran. The codes 
prepared by the Prophet seem to have 
been lost in early ages. Custom has 
guided therefore, and the Panchayet 
had ‘the final decision in disputes. The 
first Panchayet was a self-constituted 
council of the influential members of 
the community. It was the court of 
justice in all causes, and any refusal to 
abide by its decrees was punished by 
excommunication, and, what would 
have delighted Bentham, public beat- 
ing with shoes. About the eighteenth 
century the Panchayet received govern- 
ment recognition, but it was recon- 
structed in 1787, in consequence of 
quarrels and the oppression of the 
members. In its new form it consisted 
of six priests and six laymen, and it 
worked well. It passed regulations 
about such matters as the manner of 
mourning; ¢.g., they were not to cry 
in assemblies, or beat their breasts, or 
indulge in any excessive grief. So 
with sumptuary regulations as to feasts 
and fasts. Such a body depended for 
its efficiency entirely on the strength 
of the members composing it. As 
soon ag the older ones died out, and 
weaker men came to rule, the Pancha- 
yet ceaged to have any effect. Persons 
were respected in the distribution of 
punishment, and many wicked flour- 
ished unmolested. Asa result it ceased 
toexist in 1836, and has since then been 
no more than ‘trustee for the* charitable 
funds of the community. Thus bereft 
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of a governing body, the Parsees so- 
licited government aid, and after much 
inquiry and discussion two acts were 
passed —the Parsee Succession Act and 
the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act, 
1865. Moreover, the Parsce Matrimo- 
nial Courts have taken the place of the 
old Panchayet in the matters they con- 
sider, and of the constitution and pro- 
cedure of this court the curious will 
find ample explanation in the report of 
Sir J. Arnold’s commission. 

It remains to add something by way 
of apology. I have been hampered by 
the thought that much that I can say 
must be common knowledge. More- 
over, I have tried to avoid what could 
be found in books. All that was pos- 
sible was to glance at the Parsees as 
they appear in their daily life in India. 
We find an anomalous little body of 
people, with a history and a philosophy, 
planted in a small: corner of western 
India — themselves in a way both West- 
ern and Eastern —and thus forming a 
bridge between the continents. West- 
ern in progressive thought, in educa- 
tion, and in social customs ; Eastern in 
location, in birth, in imagination, and 
religion, and working in what was a 
foreign country in the most perfect 
harmony with the people and their 
rulers. Always loyal to her Majesty’s 
Empire, they may be said to be in- 
terpreters to the East of the Western 
spirit, while the most cordial relations 
exist between them and the other races 
in India. Their religion has found 
many expounders and defenders; all 
must acknowledge its beauty, its free- 
dom from superstition, its high moral 
ideals, its charming symbolism, In 
education and social customs we find 
them almost European. 

And now the tale is told. We have 
seen the Parsee as he stands before the 
priest in that early, solemn moment of 
his life when he is named by the name 
of his Prophet; we have met him 
in public and private life; we have 
watched as his hands were bound with 
that. sevenfold cord; then, when the 
last rites came to be performed, we 
listened to the chanting of the funeral 
dirge, and saw the white-robed proces- 
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sion winding to the Silent Tower ; and, 
as they lift him gently to where his 
foot has never trod, let us turn aside to 
the hearth and the sandal-wood, that 
to Ahura Mazda may ascend from us 
the prayer that the three days may not 
yet have elapsed, but that even now 
the spirit of that dead Persia, which 
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once reached so far westward, may rise 
to inspire her representatives in India 
with desire and strength, that we may 
effect our true destiny handed down to 
us by the Prophet, through the ages — 
even to widen the skirts of light, and 
make the struggle with darkness nar- 
CORNELIA SORABJI. 





AN important Bulletin on the forest and 
mineral wealth of Brazil has lately been 
issued by the Bureau of the American Re- 
publics. The forests of Brazil abound in 
woods of great value, some of the finest of 
which are said to be entirely unknown in 
Europe. With regard to mineral resources, 
Brazil is not less fortunate. Scientific ex- 
plorers have found great deposits of coal 
and iron, and have also proved that the 
country possesses copper, manganese, and 
argentiferous lead ore. There are also 
mines of gold and diamonds. Diamonds 
are co-extensive with the gold deposits, 
and, like that metal, are most abundant in 
Minas Geraes, where they have been found 
since 1789. The most important locality 
known for the production of these gems is 
the district of Diamantina, in the above- 
named state. They are found in Parana, 
in the gravels of the river Tibagy, and in 
the bed of streams dry during the summer. 
Since the discovery of diamonds at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Brazilian produc- 
tion has greatly diminished. As regards 
iron, the State of Minas Geraes abounds 
with it. It is not found in veins or strata, 
buried deep in the earth, but in enormous 
beds, often lying at the surface, or in 
mountain masses. These vast deposits are 
worked only by small scattered furnaces, 
charcoal being used in the reduction of the 
ore. Of these small furnaces there are five 
groups, producing about three thousand 
tons annually, the product being used in 
the surrounding districts in the manufac- 
ture of articles of home consumption, such 
as hoes, shovels, picks, drills, nails, horse- 
shoes, etc. In the State of San Paulo are 
found deposits similar to the best Norwe- 
gian ore; and one of the mines is worked 
by the government establishment near the 
village of Sorocaba. This establishment 
has two furnaces, and produced in one year 





about seven hundred and ninety tons of 
pig-iron. The ore has about sixty-seven 
per cent. of iron. In Santa Caterina, not 
far from a harbor accessible to the largest 
vessels, are vast deposits of hematite, con- 
taining, on an average, thirty per cent. of 
manganese, and twenty to thirty per cent. 
of iron. In the State of Goyaz, as in Minas 
Geraes, are found enormous masses of the 
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RACE DEGENERACY. — The “‘ degeneracy 
of the race”’ is a favorite topic of the ‘‘ silly 
season.’’ Opinions aredivided. The youth 
and smallness of the modern British soldier 
are used as arguments in favor of degen- 
eracy, Whilst athletic records and the in- 
creased stature of women are urged as 
proof of our improvement in physique. 
Probably the vigor of the upper and middle 
classes is increasing, that of the working 
classes being stationary, whilst a fringe is 
deteriorating, owing to the modern crowd- 
ing of the agricultural population to the 
towns. From this fraction of the popula- 
tion, apparently, a considerable percentage 
of our recruits are drawn. Any one who 
saw the tennis tournament in Devonshire 
Park, Eastbourne, must have been struck 
by the extraordinary proficiency of the 
women. Take them out of the skirts 
which handicap them, and ladies like Mrs. 
Hillyard and Miss Shackles would want 
few points from the best men. As it is, 
they play half-volleys with equal skill. 
There is no evidence of degeneracy in lawn 
tennis, at all events. One wonders. with 
what eyes our great-grandmothers would 
behold the cat-like activity of their de- 
scendants in the tennis courts! Tennis, at 
all events, should send forward some excel- 


lent atavistic propensities into the future. 
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